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yoars I droppod into Charles 
*^2) (1(‘ IJ(‘lir's n‘ p()<lto ry of foreiirn books, in 
Hmndway, JNew York, and tlunM*, for the 
first time, saw La Foiitaiiu^'s lAibk^. ft 
\sa< a cluniii copy, adormal with some 
two hundred wood cuts, wliicb. by lh(*ir 
waan ap|)earan(M\ Ixaokened an exteii'^ive manufacture. I 
b(M*amt‘ a purelr.i'^er, and ^ave tin* liook to my littlt? boy, 
tlieii just beL'iunini^^ to feel the intelle(‘tual mai^netisiu of 
pictures. In tlie course of tin* ne\t year, he freijucntly 
tasked my imperfect kuowhalire of Fn*nch for the stoiy 
which belonged to sonn* favoritt* viirnetti*. This l(*d nn* 
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to imiuin* whelln*!’ any Lmth'^h version t*xisted : and. not 
findiiiLi; any, I r(Ni)lv(Mi, though (luiu* unusi'd to literary 
(*\(*rcis(*.s of tin* sort, to cln*at slt*(‘p of an hour (Wdy 
inorninit till there slioukl be on(‘. Tlie result is before 
you. if in this I have wronetxl lia Fontaine. I hope 
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that best-natured of jx)et5!, as well as yourselves, will 
forgive me, and lay the blame on the belter qualified, who 
have so long neglected the task. Cowq)er should have 
done it. The author of John Gilj)in and the Retirtul 
Cat” wwild have put La Fontaine into every eliimney 
corner wdiich resounds w ith the AngkvSaxon tongue. To 
make amends, however, for the iinperfections of niy trans- 
lation, I am happy to send you, along with it, the illustra- 
tions by J. J. Grandville. Tliey are nqdetc' with th(‘ V('ry 
spirit of La Fontaine: tlu' painter, with the same insjara- 
tion, Jias trodden in the footsteps of tlu* poet. The latter 
conferred upon creaturi^s, animate and inanimat<\, the gift 
of spewh, and the fonner has put them in attitudes and 
garbs appropriate to its use. He is truly a master of cere- 
monies and of scenery, and succeeds in teacdiing the 
stupidest of animals to observe the proprieties of the drama. 

For the sake of giving more p(»rfe(’t irtipressions of the 
engravings, I have procured some that were taken for the 
French edition of H. Fournier, in which accounts 

for the tith*s being in French, 

To you, wdio have sr) generou.dy tMiabled me to pub- 
lish this work with so gr(‘at advantages, and without selling 
the copy-right for the promise of a song, 1 return my 
heartfelt thanks. A hatchet-faced, s|)eclacled, threadbare 
stranger knocked at your d(X)rs, w'ith a prospectus, unbacked 
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by “ the trade,” soliciting your subscription to a costly 
edition of a mere translation. It is a most inglorious, un- 
satisfactory species of literature. The slightest prepon- 
derance of that worldly wisdom which never buys a pig 
in a poke, would have sent him and his translation packing. 
But a kind faitli in your s})ecies got the better in your case. 
Ycu not only gave the hungry-looking translator your good 
wishes, but your good names. A list of those names it 
would delight me to insert ; and I should certainly do it 
if I felt authoriziMl. As it is, 1 hope to be pardoned for 
mentioning some of the individuals, who have not only given 
their names, but expressed an interest in my enterprise 
which has assisted me in Its accomplishment. Rev. John 
Pit‘rj)ont, Prof. George I'ic'knor, Prof. Ihairy W. J^ong- 
f(?llow. William H. Prescott, Es(|., Mon. Theodore liVman, 
Prof. Silliinaii, Prof. Denison Olmsted, Chancellor Kent, 
William C. Bryant, Ks(].. Dr. J. W. Francis, Hon. Peter A, 
Jay, Hon. liUtlier Bradish, and Prof, J. Molinard, have 
special eJaims to my gratitude. 

It gives in(3 pleasure, also, to acknowledge the skill and 
faithfulin^ss of tliose who have been employed in commit- 
ting my translation to type and paper. At the Boston 
Type and SttTeotypt*. Foundry, the whole passed under 
the eye of Mr. S. Phelps, of that establishment, whose 
criticisms have mat(‘rially h^ssened the number of iny 
outrages upon the Faiglish language, besides leading to 
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the correction of some of iny bluiidei*s in the French. 
The typographical ornaments at the heads of the fables 
were set up by Mr. 1. R. Butts, and must have tasked his 
well-known ingenuity. 

The work — as it is, not as it ought to be — I commit 
to your kindness. 1 do not claim to have succeeded in 
translating ‘‘ the inimitable La Fontaine ; ” — perhaps I 
have not even a right to say, in liis own language, 

“J’ai (lu nioins ouvert le chemin.” 

However this may be, 1 am, gratefully, 

Your obedient servant, 

ELJZOR WRIGHT, Jr. 


Dohchestkk, 1841. 




PREFACE. 


■> l .M W iiatiin*. ulicn livsh lioiii th<' 
hand ()l (lod, waN liill of |X)otr\', 
MH'ialily (‘ouhl not ho pont within 
lilt* hounds t)f the actual. To tht‘ 
lowt'i' iiiliahitantv of air. i‘arlh, and 
water. — and even to lho>e ('h'lnents 
themM-Urs, in all their |)arl< and 
I’onn^, — it L;a\e speech and rt'ason. 'rht‘ skie^ it peoph'd 
with hcini;-. on the iu)l>lesi niodel of which it could lta\e 
anv conception — to wit, its own. 'I'he interc()Ui‘<c‘ of tlu‘>e 
hciiiL'^. lltns created and endowed, — jroiu lh(‘ deity kindh‘d 
itUo iininortalitv In the iinaidi'Rtion, to liu* clod personifit‘d 
for lht‘ inoinent, — gratified oin' of its >tron^e>t proptaisities ; 
for man mav W(‘ll taioiieli he defiui’d as the historical ani- 
inal. The fa('ulty which, in after aui's, was to chronicle 
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the realities developt'd by lime, had at first no ernplojinent 
but to place on record tlu^ productions of the imagination. 
Hence, fable l)lossomed and rijiened in the remot(‘st an- 
ticjuity. We st'e it mingling its(‘lf with the primeval history 
of all nations. It is not improbable that many of the 
narratives which have been prtserved for us, by tin.' bark 
or parchment of lh(' first rude historit's, as staions inatiers 
of lact, were originally a])ologU(N, or parables, invtaited to 
giv(‘ j)OW('r and wings to moral lessons, and aftt'rwards 
modified, in tlu‘ir passage from moutli to mouth, by tlu' 
well-known magic of credulity. Tlu‘ most ancient jioets 
graced tlieir productions with apologin\s. Hesiod's lal)lt‘ 
of tiu* Hawk and the i\iglilingale is an instaiua'. 'Die 
fabl(* or parable was aiK'itailly, as it is vwn now, a f:i\onte 
weaj)on of the mo-t sucee^>ful orator-. When Jotham 
would >how' the Shtrhemites the fully of their inLU’atitude, 
he littered the fable of the Fi^-Tn'e, th(‘ ()li\e, ilit‘ Vim*, 
and tin* Bramble. Wlnai the jirophet iNalhan would 
obligt^ I)a\id to jia-s a .-entmce of condfinnatiun upon 
him<<‘lf in the matter of I riah, Iir lirouLdil before liim 
tln^ ajioloirue of the rieh man who, havini: many sluag), 
t(X)k away that of the poor man wIkj harl but oin*. ^Vll«■n 
Joa-h, thfi king of 1-rael, would rebuke the vanity of 
Amaziab, the king of Judah, be referred him to the fahhe 
of the Thistle and the Cedar. Our ble--i‘d Sa\ior, the 
be<t of all teacli(‘r-, wa- nanaikable lor hi> <-oij^iaiit ire 
of parables, wliich are l)ut fables — we -p4‘ak it wilh reve- 
rence — adapted to th<i gravitv of th(‘ subjects on which 
be (li^cijursed. And, in (injfane history, we le.nl that 
Ste>ichoru- put the* Himf*riaiH on their guard agaiirl the 
tyranny of Phalaris l>y the fable of the Hor-e and the'. 
Stag. Cyni-, for tlif3 instructkai of kings, uJd the story 
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of tlio fislier obli^^od to use his nets to take the fish that 
turned a deaf ear to the sound of his flute. Mtmeniiis 
A;i;ri|)pa, wishinf^ to hrin*;; bank the mutinous Roman |)(?o- 
|)1(' from Mount Saner, end(‘d his liarangue with tlie fabler 
()l‘ tin.' IJ(‘lly and tin*, Members. A liii^urian, in order to 
(]issiia(l(* KiiVii; (’omanus from yieldin^^ to th(‘ l^hoeians a 
])(;rli<)n of his t(‘rritory as the siu^ of Marsi^illes, inlrodueed 
into his d!S(‘ours(j tli(j story of the hitch that borrow erl 
a luMinel in whieli to hriiii]; forth her youn<i, hut, \\h(*ii 
tlii'v wi'vo suflieiently irrown, refused to L,nv(‘ it uj). 

In all th(‘<(‘ instane(‘s, we sec* tliat fable was a mere 
auxiliary of discourse* — an imphancait of the orator. Such, 
jirohaldy, was the orii^in of the* apologues whicdi now form 
the. hulk of th(‘ most popular colh'ctions. 7Esop, who livi‘d 
about six hundred yexu’s hedhre Christ, so far as w e can 
riMch the reality of liis life, was an orator who wI(‘1(1(h1 
the apolo;j;u(* with n’lnarkahle skill. From a servik' condi- 
tion, he rose*, by the force* of his <i;enius. to he the* (‘ounsellor 
of kinii;s and state’s. His wisdom was in de‘mand far anel 
wide*, and on the* most important occasions. The* pitlu' 
apoloii;ue‘s which fe*!! from his lip^. which, like* tla* rul(■'^ 
ol* arilhmetk*. sol\e*d the* diflicult |M()hle*ms of human con- 
due*t ce)nstantly pre*sente‘el te) him, wt'n* re*meMu!)ercd whi‘n 
the^ spe-e‘ches that contaiue'd tlie'in w'e*re forii'otti*!!. He* 
se‘e*iiH to ha\e‘ writle>n nothing hims(*lf; hut it was ne)t 
le)n '4 l)e'l()r(* the* L^e'ins which he se'altere'd he*sj;an to h«* 
t:athe*r(*el up in ce)lle'e‘rions, a^ a distinct spe‘cie’s of lite'rature*. 
'The* i;re'at anel iioenl Socrate's (Muplent'd himse*lf, while* in 
])rise)n. in tnrninij; the' lahle*s of A0M)p into ve'rse*. "^^rhou^h 
hut a l’e*w’ fraaine'iits of |jis composition have* come down 
to us, may, pi'rhaps, he rei»ardcd as the* fatlier of fable, 
considered as a distinct art. Induced by his example, 
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or ^‘Friendly Tnstriirlion,” and is written in verse. Both 
are in th(^ ancient Sanscrit languai2[e, and bear the nana^ 
of a IJrainin, \ islinoo Sarmali, as the author. Sir William 
Jones, wlio is inclined to jnake this author lh(' tru(‘ iEsop 
of the world, and to doubt tlie (existence of the IMiiygian, 
pive.s him iht^ j^reference to all other fabulists, both in 
repaid to matti'r anti inanntT. H(‘ has left a pro'll' trans- 
lation of tiu* IJitopadesa, which, thouph it may not fully 
sustain liis (mlhiisia-«tic |m‘ference, shows it not to b(‘ tMitin*- 
ly proundless. Wt* pivt* a samiile of it, and si‘K‘ct a l’ahl«' 
whit'h Tva Fontaine has .s('rved up as th{‘ Iwenly-s^wtaitli 
of his fiphth book. It should Im* uiuFrstood that the lahlc, 
witli the moral reri(M*lions which at'company it, is lalom 
from th(‘ speech of out' animal to aiK)l!u*r. 


‘‘Fnipality should ever he praetised, but not excessive parsi- 
mony: ibr see how «'i miser was kilhul by a how dniwn by 
himself:” 

••How was tliat said H irnnym^ . 

“In the country of U. iiyanacatn ca said M(uithara, “lived a 
mighty luinter, namefl J thairaza .yr T ernl)h \ One da) In' went, 
in .search of pame, into a forest mi tlio monntainH \'indhya : when, 
havinp .''lain a f.nvn, and taken ir up, he perceived a hoar of 
tremendcMis size; lie therefon? thn‘w tin* litwii on th«‘ ground, 
and wounded the hoar with an arrow; the hra-^t, horrihly r<»arnig, 
riLslied upon him, and wounded him desperatidy, so that lie fell, 
like a tree stricken wutli an axe. 

“In the mean while, a jackal, named liougcry, wai.^^ roving in 
search of food; and, having pen’oived the fawn, the imiiter, and 
the boar, all throe dead, fa* said to himself, ‘ What a nohh' [mj- 
vision is hero made for me!’ 

“As the pains of men assail them unexpectedly, so their 
pleasures come in tiio saino manner; a divine power strongly 
operates in both. 
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it so; the Ho.sh of tlie.sc three aniimils will sustain me 
a. whole month, or longer. 

‘‘‘A man sntlieos for one month; a fawn and a boar, for two; 
;isn:ik(‘, fora whole day; and then 1 will devour the bowstring.’ 
Whon the lirst impulse of liis hun;rer wa.s allayed, he .said, ^ This 
flesh is not y(it tmider; let me taste the twisted .strint^, with which 
the horns of this bow are joined.’ So sayin^^p, he bei^an to |[^naw 
it; hnt, in th(‘ imstant when Ikj had cut the strinji', the severed bow 
leaped forcibly up, and wounded him in the breast, so that ho 
depart! ‘d in th(‘ aminies of death. This 1 mcaint, when T cited the 
vers(*, Fruirality shoiihl ever be practi.sed, 

‘‘What thou irivest to distinixuished men, and what thou catest 
every day — that, in my opinion, is thine own wealth: whose is 
the remainder, which thou hoarder r'’ 

ftork^i of l y'dliam Joncs^ Vol. VI., p. BO. 

It was (iiie, of tli('H‘ books wliicii (,!liosroes, tlie kini; 
of ]^u■'^ia. eausi'd to bi‘ traiislatml from lh(‘ Sansent into 
the aiu'Imit laiionaci' of liis countiy. in llie .sixth century 
of the (^liristlan era. seiniluL^ an embassy into Hindostan 
('xpresvlj for dial purpose. Of tlu* l^•rsian book a trans- 
lation \sa^ made, in the iim<‘ of the Calif .Maiisour. in the 
eighth centiirN, into Arabic. This Arahii* trai^lalion it is 
whiidi heeaiiK' famous under thi‘ tilh' of “ The l>ook of 
Calila and Dimna, or tin* Kahlo of JTidpai. " Calila and 
Dimna are ilie naans of two ja(‘kals that ficiiiv in the 
history, and iVidjiai is one of the principal human interlocu- 
tors, who (xinn* lo l)c mistaken Ibr tin* author. This rc- 
inarkahb' hook was turned into vm-se bv smcral of the 
Araliic poets, was translattal into (iret'k. Hcbrew\ Latin, 
modern Persian, and, in the ('oiirsc of a few centuries, 
either directly or indirectly, into most of the languages of 
modern Eurojn*. 
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Forty-one of tlu^ unadonicd and disconnecltHi fables 
of Msop were also tJ*anslat(?d into Arabic til a i)('ri()d 
somewhat mon^ recent than the Ht^gira, and |)ass(‘tl l)\^ tlie 
name of the “ Fables of Ijokman.” Their want of poet- 
ical oniament |)revented lh(‘m from ac(iiiirlni{ mucli popu- 
larity with the Arabians; but they became wi^ll knoun in 
Europe, as funiishini^r a convenient text-book in the study 
of Arabic. 

The Ilitopadcsa, tin' fountain of poetic fabli‘s, with its 
innumerable translations and modifications, stM'ins to ha\<* 
had the eieate^Jt (harms for tla* Orientals. As it pavs<‘d 
down the stream of time, \(‘rsion aft(‘r vtasion. tin* orna- 
ment and machinery outii'rtwv tin* moral iiMructioii, till it 
gave birth, at last, to such works of mt^re ainust^menl as 
the “Thousand and One Aiuhts." 

Fable sle[)t, willi otluT tbinirs, in the dark a ires of 
Europe. Abridi^meiits t(K)k llie jilaca* of lh<‘ huge (‘ollec- 
lions, and probably occasioned the <Mitin‘ loss of -oine of 
them. As literatun* n‘viv(‘d. fabh^ was resuscitated. Tla- 
crusades had brought European mind in contact with the 
Indian works which wt' liav»* already described, in lin*ir 
Arabic dres^. Tran>latious and imitations in the lairopeaii 
tongues were ^pe(‘dilv multiplieti. '^Flie “ Knmaiice of the 
f'ox.’' the work of Perrot de Saint (’loud, ont‘ of the me-i 
sucr-(><sful of thesf,^ imitations, dat»-'> back to the thirleeiilh 
ceiitury. It found its way into most of the noilliein lan- 
guages, and b('came a household hook. It undoubtedly 
had great influence, over the taste uf succeeding age^, slird- 
ding upon the .severe and 'satirical wit of ttu' Oreek and 
Roman literature the rich, mellow light of Asiatic poetry. 
The* poeU of that age were not (*onfined, fiowever, to 
fable^i frotn the Hind^X) source. Marie de France, also, 
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in tlic lliirt(3cnth century, versified one hundred of the fables 
of iEsop, translating from an English collection, which 
do(3.s not now appear to be (*xlant. Her work is entitled 
llu3 Ysopcfj or Litt](3 TEsop.” Other versions, with the 
sanu3 title, were subsecjuently written. It was in 1447 that 
Plaiiudes, aln'ady referred to, wrote in Gr(X‘k jirose a col- 
le(‘:i()n of fibles, prefacing it with a lif(3 of iEsop, which, 
for a long tini(‘, jiassed for th(3 veritalile work of that 
ancient. In tlie next c(*ntury, Abstcanius wrote two hun- 
(Inal fabh's in Latin prose, yiartly of modern, but chielly 
of nnci(‘nt invention. At this time, tlie vulgar languages 
had iin(l(‘rgoni3 so great changes, that works in them of 
two or t!ir(»e C(mUiri('s old could not be undei'stood, and, 
consequently, tlu‘ Latin became the favoriUj language of 
authors, !Many colh'ctions of fables wane wrlttem in it, 
both in prose and v(‘rs<\ By the art of printing, these 
work's w'(Te greatly multiplied; and again the poets inuk‘r- 
took the task of translating them into the languagt' of the 
])('Oj)le. TIu' bixnich hal the w ay in this species of litera- 
ture, their language* s(*eming to pre>ent some great adv'an- 
tagi'S for it. One hmulnal years before La Fontaine, 
Corrozt't, Gnillannie (iiK'rouh, and PhiliixTt Hegtanon, had 
written beautiful fables in xerse, which it is sup[>osed La 
Fontaini3 must liavi^ r<‘ad and profiled by, although thty 
had b(*(’om(* nearly obsolete in his time. It is a i(*niarkable 
fac’t, that these* poe’ticai fables should so s(X)n have bt*en 
fe)rgotten. It was srxMi after their appearance that the 
languag(‘s of Europe attaim»d their full development ; and, 
at this (‘jKxdi, prose sevms to luiv(3 luvu universally pre- 
h'rred to poetry. So stmng was this preference, tliat 
Ogill))', the' Si'otch fabulist, who had written a collection 
of fables in English vei'se, reduced them to prose on the 

VOL, f. c 
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occasion of publishing a more splt'iidid edition in 1668 , 
It wseeins to liave been tlie settled opinion of tlio critics 
of that age, as it lias, indeed, been stoutly maintained sinc(\, 
that the ornaments of jxietry only impair the force of th(^ 
fable — tliat the Muses, by becoming tlie handmaids of 
old /Esop, part with tlieir own dignity without conlening 
any on him. La Fontaine has made such an ojiinion 
almost lien?tical. In his manner there is a perfect origi- 
nality, and an immortality ev(ny way equal to that of th(‘ 
mattt^r which he gathen'd up from all jiarts of tin* irr(‘at 
storehouse of human experitmce. His fables an' likt' pure 
gold tMiveloped in solid rock-fuystal. In English, a few 
of th(' fables of Gay, of Mcxire, and of Cow per, may be 
comjiared with them in some respeds, but wt* have nothing 
res(‘mbling them as a whole. Gay, who has done more 
than any other, though he has displaycxl great power of 
invention, and has giv(*n his verse a flow' worthy of his 
master, Pope, has yet falh'ii far behind La Fontain(‘ in 
the general management of his mati'rials. His fables are 
all beautiful poem^^, but fiwv of tliem an* beautiful fables. 
His animal speakei>> do not sufliciently preserve their ani- 
mal chararters. It is (piite othenvise with La l''onlain<*. 
His br'iists an* made most nic«*ly to observe* all tin* pro- 
prietic's not only of the scene in which they are calhal to 
speak, hut (»f the great dranui into wliieli they are from 
tiiiKi to tirjH* intrcxluced. His work constitutes a harmo- 
nious whole. To thos(> who read it in the original, it is 
one of the few which ne\er cloy thf^ appetiu*. As in the 
po<*try of Bums, you are apt to think the last verse you 
read of him the b^*st. 

But the main object of this Profar.ai was to give a few 
traces of the life and literar)" career of our |K)et. A re- 
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miirkiible poet cannot but have been a remarkable man. 
SLij)pose we take a man with native benevolence amounting 
almost to folly; but little cunning, caution, or veneration; 
good })erc(^j)tive, but better reflective faculties; and a domi- 
nant love of the beautiful; — and toss him into the focus 
of civilization in the age of Ix)uis XIV. It is an intiirest- 
ing problem to find out what will become of him. Such is 
the probl(*m worked out in the life of Jean de La Fon- 
taine, bom on the eighth of July, 16 * 21 , at Chateau- 
Thierry. His father, a man of some substance and station, 
committiMl two blunders in disposing of his son. First, 
he encouraged him to s(*ek an education for ecclesiastical 
life, whicl\ was evkhaitly unsuited to his dispositions. Sec- 
ond, he brought about his marriage with a woman who 
was unfitt(Ml to secure his aflections, or to manage his 
domestic affairs. In oiu^ other point, he was not so much 
mistaken : he labonTl unremittingly to make his son a poet. 
J(*an was a bac'kward boy, and showed not tht* least spark 
of poetical genius till his tw(*nty-S(‘Cond year. His poetical 
facultit*s did not ripen till long aft(T that time. But his 
falhtT li\'ed to sec him all, and iiiore than all, that he had 
ever hoj>ed. 

But we will fiiNt, in few^ wwds, despatch the woi^st — 
for then' is a very bad part — of bis life. It was not 
specially his lif' ; it was the life of the age in w Inch he 
liv(Hl. The man of stmng amorous propensities, in that 
age and (‘oimtry, who was, nevertheless, faithful to vows of 
either marriage or celibaey, — the latter vows then proved 
sadly dangerous to tli(^ fomier, — may b(* regarded as a 
miraede. La Fontaine, without any agency of his own 
aflections, found himself married at the age of twenty- 
.six, while yet as immature as most men are at sixteen. 
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The upshot isj tliat his patrimony dwindled ; and, though 
he lived many yeais with his wife, and had a son, he 
neglected her more and more, till at last he I'orgot lliat 
he had been marrii'd, tliough he unfortunately did not 
forget tliat there were other w oukmi in the w orld lx ‘sides 
his wife. Ilis genius and Ixmevolence gained him friends 
e\ery where with both sexes, who never sudered him to 
want, and who had never cause to complain of his iii- 
gratitude. But he was always the spt'cial favorite' of the 
Aspasias who ruled France and her king<. To please 
them, he wrote a great denil of tine jioetry, much of wliich 
deserv(e>s to he everlastingly forgotten. It must lu' said 
for him, that his vice Ix'came conspicuous only in the 
light of one of liis virtues. His Irankne'ss would nt'ver 
allow concealment. He' scandalizi'd his frieMuls Boih'au 
and Racine ; still, it is matlt*r of doubt wiieiher they did 
not excel him rallier in prudence than in jiurity. But, 
whatever may be said in jialliation, it is huumtahh* to 
think that a h(\aven-lighted g(‘iiius should lia\t* been madti 
in any way to miuistt*r to a hell-»‘n\en()med \i(‘e, which 
has caused unutterable woes to France and tlx* world. 
S<^nx^ tinx‘ before he died, lx* repented l)itteiiy of this 
part of lib course, and labored, no doubt sinc(‘n‘ly, to 
repair the inir'Ctmd’s lie had done. 

As we have alreiidv said, Jt^an was a backward hoy. 
But, under a dull exterior, the ineulal machinery was 
working splendidly within. He lacked all that outride 
care and prudenci*, — that (‘oiblant hxiking out for hreak- 
(as, — which obstruct the, growth and ripening of the re- 
flective faculties. The. vulgar, by a (jut'cr nibtake, call 
a man almnt-miiuled^ when his mind shuts the di^ir, pulls 
in the latch-string, and is wholly at home. I^a Fontaine’s 
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m\m\ was exceedingly domestic. It was nowhere but at 
homo when, riding froin Paris to Chateau-Thicrry, a l)undle 
of j)aj)(a’s fell from his saddle-bow without his perceiving it. 
Tliii mail-carrier, coming behind him, pick(xl it up, and, 
overtaking i-ia Fonlaine, asked him if he had lost any 
tifuig. ^‘Certainly not,” he n.^plied, looking about him 
willi great surprise. Well, I have just picked up lliese. 
])ai)(‘rs,” r(‘jul]ied llu^ other. Ah ! they are inintN” cried 
La Fonlaine; th<y involve my whoh' (‘state.*' And 
h(' ('agerly r(‘ach(‘d to take them. On anotljer occasion, 
h(^ ^\as (‘(jually at honnr Stoj)ping on a jonriKy, he 
onkrvd dinner at a hotel, and then look a ramble al)(3m 
i\n\ t(3wn. On liis r(‘tiirn, he (riUTed aiiotluT holc‘l, and, 
passing throiigli into tlie garden. t(X)k fix^in his p(3(‘ket a 
i‘ 0 [)y of Livy, in which he (juujtly s(‘t himself to read till 
his dinner should b(‘ r(ruly. Tlu' b(K)k made* him forg(‘t 
his appetite, till a scM’vant informed him of his mistake, and 
Ilf' returned to bis hot(d just in lime to pay his bill and 
j)rocf'<‘(l on his journt'y. 

It will be jH'n’eivi'd that Ik' took the world (jultaly, and 
his doing >o un(!oul)t(‘dly had important bearings on the style 
in whicli h(' wrote. Put W(*. will givi' another anecdotf'. 
w hich is still more characleristie of his pcniliar nurual slruc- 
tmv. iVot long after his marriagf'. with all h\< indillenncf' 
to \n< wifi', he was pt'rMUuk'd into a fit of singular jc'alousy. 
lb', was intimatf.' with an e\-ca]>tain of dragoons, hv tlh' 
nanii' of Poignant, w ho had retin'd to ( 'hateaii-Tliit'ny : 
a frank, open-lu‘art<'d man, but of ('Xtrf'iiu'ly little gallaiUry. 
Wlurievi'r P(3ignant was not at his inn, he was at La Fon- 
taine's, and consfriui'iitly with his wif', when he himsidf 
wars not at Jiomi'. Soiiu' jn'i’scn took it in his Innid to ask 
La Fonlaine w hy lu' .sulUTcd tlu'se cx)nstanl visits. And 
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why,” said La Fontaine, “ should I not ? He is my best 
friend.” “The public think otherwise,” was the reply; 
“ they say that he comes for the sake of Madam La Fon- 
taine.” “ Tlie public is mistaken ; but what must I do in 
the case ? ” said the poet. “ You must demand satisfaction, 
sword in hand, of one who has dishonored you.” “ Very 
well,” said La Fontaine, “ I will demand it.” The next 
day he called on Poignant, at four o’clock in the morning, 
and found him in bed. “ Rise,” said he, “ and come out 
with me ! ” His friend asked him what was the matter, 
and what pressing business had brought him so early in the 
morning. “I shall let you know,” replied La Fontaine, 
“when we get abroad.” Poignant, in great astonish- 
ment, rose, followed him out, and sisked whither he was 
leading. “ You shall know by and by,” replied La Fon- 
taine ; and at last, when they had reached a ret'ued place, 
he said, “ My friend, we must fight.” Poignant, still more 
surprised, sought to know in what he had offended him, and, 
moreover, represented to him that they were not on equal 
tenns. “ I am a man of war,” said he, “ while, as for you, 
you have never drawn a sword.” “ No matter,” said La 
Fontaine; “the public requires that 1 should fight you.” 
Poignant, after having resisted in vain, at last drew his 
sword, and, having easily made himself master of IjH Fon- 
taine’s, demanded the cause of the quarrel. “ The public 
maintains,” said La Fontaine, “ that you come to my house 
daily, not for my sake, hut my w ife’s.” “ Ah, my friend,” 
replied the other, “ I should miver have suspected that was 
the cause of your displeasure, and 1 protest I will never 
again put a foot within your doors.” “ On the contrary,” 
replied La Fontaine, seizing him by the hand, “ 1 have 
satisfied tlie public, and now you must come to my house 
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every day, or I will fight you again.” The two antagonists 
returned, and breakfasted together in good humor. 

It was not, as we have said, till his twenty-second year, 
that La Fontaine showed any taste for poetry. Tlie occa- 
sion was this : — An officer, in winter-quarters at Chateau- 
Thieny, one day read to him, with great spirit, an ode of 
Malherbe, beginning thus — 

Que direz-vous, races futures. 

Si (juGlquefois uii vrai discours 
Vous r^'cito les aventures 
I)e nos aborninables jours ? 

Or, as we might paraphrase it, — 

What will yc say, ye future days, 

If 1, for once, in honest rhymes, 

Recount to you the deeds and ways 
Of our abominable times ? 

La Fontaine fisl(*n(‘(l with mechanical transports of joy, 
admiration, and astonishment, as if a man bom with a 
g('nius for music, but brought up in a desert, had for the 
first tinn^ lu'ard a well-|)laycd instrument. He set himself 
immediately to reading Malherbe, passed his nights in 
beaming his verses by heart, and his days in declaiming 
them in solitary places. He also read Voituro, and began 
to write verses in imitation. Happily, at this period, a 
relative, named Pinlrel, directed his attention to ancient 
literature, and advised him to make himself familiar with 
Horace, Homer, Virgil, Terence, and Quinctilian. He 
accepted this counsel. M. dc Maucroix, another of his 
friends, who cultivated poetry with success, also conmbuted 
to confirm his taste for the ancient models. His great 
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delight, however, was to read Plato and Plutarch, which he 
did only tlirough translations. The copies which he used 
are said to bear his manuscript notes on almost every page, 
and these notes are the maxims which are to be found in 
his fables. Returning from this study of the ancients, he 
read the modems with more discrimination. His favorites, 
besides INIalherbe, were Corneille, Rabelais, and Marot. 
In Italian, he read Ariosto, Boccaccio, and Machiavel. In 
1654, he published his first work, a translation of the 
Eunuch of Terence. It met witli no success. But this 
does not seem at ail to have disturbed its autlior. He cul- 
tivated verse-making witli as much ardor and good-humoi 
as ever ; and his verses soon began to be admired in the 
circle of his friends. No man had ever more devoted friends. 
Verses that have cost thought are not relished witliout thought. 
When a genius appears, it takes some little time for the world 
to educate itself to a knowledge of the fact. By one of his 
friends, La Fontaine was introduced toFouquet, the minist(?r 
of finance, a man of great power, and who rivalled his 
sovereign in wealth and luxiiiy’. It was his pride to be the 
patron of literary men, and he was j)leased to make I^a 
Fontaine his |)oet, settling upon him a pension of one tliou- 
sand francs per annum, on condition that he .should produce 
a piece in verse each quarter, — a condition which was 
exactly complied with till the fall of the minister. 

Foufjuet was a most splendid villain, and |K)sitivf-‘ly, 
though perhaps not comparatively, deserved to fall. But 
it was enough for La Fontaine that Fouquet had done 
him a kindness. He took the part of the disgraced 
minister, without counting the cost. His “Elegy to the 
Nymphs of Vaux” was a shield to the fallen man, and 
turned {K>pular hatred into sympathy. The good-hearted 
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poet rejoiced exceedingly in its success. Borirhomme 
was the appellation which his Triends pleasantly gave him, 
and by which he became known every where; — and 
never did a man better deserve it in its best sense. He 
was good by nature — not by the calculation of conse- 
quences. Indeed, it does not seem ever to liave occurred 
to him that kindness, gratitude, and truth, could have any 
other than good consequences. He was truly a F renc h- 
man without guile, and possessed to perfection that com- 
fortable trait, — in which French c haracte r is commonly 
allowed to excel the Englis h, — sroo d-^hum or with the 
whole world . 

La Fontaine was the i ntimat e friend of Molicr e, Boilea u, 
and Racin e. Moliere had already established a reputation ; 
but the others became known to the world at the same 
time. Boileau hired a small chamber in the Faubourg 
Saint Gennain, where they all met several times a week ; 
for La Fontaine, at the age of forty-four, had left Chateau- 
Thierry, and become a citizen of Paris. Here they dis- 
cussed all sorts of topics, admitting to their society Chapclle, 
a man of less genius, but of greater conversational powers, 
than either of them — a sort of connecting link between 
them and the world. Four \yoets, or four men, could 
hardly have been more unlike. Boileau was blustering, 
blunt, peremptory, but honest and frank ; Racine, of a 
pleasant and tranquil gayety, but mischievous and sarcastic ; 
Moliere was naturally considerate, pensive, and melancholy ; 
La Fontaine was often absent-minded, but sometimes ex- 
ceedingly jovial, delighting with his sallies, his witty naivetesy 
and his arch simplicity. These meetings, which no doubt 
had a great influence uj)on French literature, La Fontaine, 
in one of his prefaces, thus describes: — ‘^Four friends, 
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whose acquaintance had begun at the foot of Parnassus, 
held a sort of society, which I should call an Academy, 
if their number had been sufficiently great, and if they 
had had as much regard for the Muses as for pleasure. 
The first thing which they did was to banish from among 
them all rules of conversation, and every thing which 
savors of the academic conference. When they met, and 
had sufficiently discussed their amasements, if chance threw 
tljem upon any point of science or belles-lettres, they 
profited by the occasion ; it was, however, without dwelling 
too long on the same subject, flitting from one tiling to 
another like the bees that meet divers sorts of flowers on 
their way. Neither envy, malice, nor cabal had any voice 
among them. They adored the works of the ancients, 
never refused due prabe to those of the modems, spoke 
modestly of their own, and gave each other sincere counsel, 
when any one of them — which rarely happened — fell into 
the malady of the age, and publbhed a book.” 

The absent-mindedness of our fabulbt not unfrequently 
created much amusement on these occasions, and made 
him the object of mirthful conspiracies. So keenly was 
the game pursued by Boileau and Racine, that the more 
considerate IMoliere felt obliged sometimes to expose and 
rebuke them. Once, after having done .so, be privately 
told a stranger, who was present with them, the wits would 
have worried themselves in vain ; tliey could not have 
obliterated the bonrhomme. 

La Fontaine, as we have said, was an admirer of 
Rabelab ; — ■ to what a pitch, the following anecdote may 
show. At one of the meetings at Boileau’s were present 
Racine, Valincourt, and a brother of Boileau’s, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne. The latter took it upon him to set 
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forth the merits of St. Augustin in a pompous eulogium. 
La Fontaine, plunged in one of his habitual reveries, 
listened without hearing. At last, rousing himself as if 
from a profound sleep, to prove that the conversation had 
not been lost upon him, he asked the doctor, with a very 
serious air, whether he thought St. Augustin had as much 
wit as Rabelais. The divine, surprised, looked at him 
from head to foot, and only replied, “ Take care. Monsieur 
La Fontaine; you have put one of your stockings on 
wrong side outwards” — which was the fact. 

It was in 1668 that La Fontaine published his first 
collection of fables, under the modest title, Fables Choisies, 
mises en Vers, in a quarto volume, with figures designed 
and engraved by Chauveau. It contained six books, and 
was dedicated to tlie Dauphin. Many of the fables had 
already been published in a separate form. The success 
of this collection was so great, that it was reprinted the 
same year in a smaller size. Fables had come to be 
regarded as beneath poetry ; La Fontaine cstablbhed them 
at once on the top of Parnassus. The ablest poets of his 
age did not think it beneath them to enter the lists with 
him ; and it is needless to say they came off second best. 

One of the fables of the first book b addressed to the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and was the consequence of a 
friendship between La Fontaine and the author of the 
celebrated “ Maxims.” Connected with the duke was 
Madam La Fayette, one of the most learned and ingenious 
women of her age, who consequently became the admirer 
and friend of the fabulist. To her he wrote verses abun- 
dantly, as he did to all who made him tlte object of their 
kind regard. Indeed, notwithstanding his avowed indo- 
lence, or rather passion for quiet and sleep, his pen was 
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very productive. In 1669, he published Psyche,’^ a 
romance in piose and verse, which he dedicated to the 
Duchess de Bouillon, in gratitude for many kindnesses. 
The prose is said to be better than the vei-se; but this 
can haidly be true in respect to the following lines, in 
which the poet, under the apt name of Polyphile, in a 
hymn addressed to Pleasure, undoubtedly sketches him- 
self : — 


Volupt^, Volupt6, qui fus jadis maitresse 
Du plus bcl esprit de la Grece, 

Ne me dedaigne pas ; viens-t’en loger chez moi ; 

Tu n’y seras pas sans ernploi : 

J’aime le jeu, I’amour, les livres, la imisique, 

La ville ct la campagne, enlin tout; il n’est rien 
Qui ne me soit souverain bien, 

Jusqu’au sombre plaisir d’uii coBur melancholique. 
Vieiis done .... 


The characteristic grace and playfulness of this seem 
to defy ti'anslation. To the mere English reader, the 
sense may be roughly given thus:-— 


Delight, Delight, who didst as mistress hold 
The finest wit of Grecian mould, 

Disdain not me ; but come, 

And make my house thy home. 

Thou shalt not be witliout eniploy: 

In play, love, music, books, I joy, 

In town and country ; and, indeed, there’s nought, 
E’en to the luxury of sober thought, — 

The sombre, melancholy mood, — 

But brings to me the sovereign good. 

Come, tlien, &c. 
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The same Polyphile, in recounting his adventures on 
a visit to the infernal regions, tells us that he saw, in the 
hands of the cruel Eumenides, 

Les auteurs de maint hymen forc4:, 

L’amant chiche, et la dame au cceur int6ress6 ; 

La troupe des censeurs, peuplc k I’Amour rebelle; 

Ceux enlin dont les vers ont noirci quelque belle. 

Artificers of many a loveless match, 

And lovers who but sought the pence to catch; 

The crew censorious, rebels against Love; 

And those whose verses soiled the fair above. 

To be “rebels against Love^’ was quite unpardonable 
with La Fontaine; and to bring alx)ut a hymen force^^ 
was a crime, of which lie probably spoke with some per- 
sonal feeling. The great |X)pularily of “ Psyche encour- 
aged the author to publish two volumes of potuns and 
tales in 1671, in wliich were contained several new fables. 
The celebrated Madam de Sevigne thus speaks of these 
fables, in one of her letters to her daughter: — “But 
have you not admired the beauty of the five or six fables 
of La Fontaine contained in one of the volumes which 
I sent you? We were charmed with them the other day 
at M. de la Roclu^foucaukrs : we got by heart that of the 
Monkey and the Cat.” Then, quoting some lines, she 
adds, — “ This is painting ! And the Pumpkin — and the 
Nightingale — they are worthy of the first volume!” It 
was in his stories that La Fontaine excelled ; and Madam 
d(^ Sevigne expresses a wish to invent a fable which would 
impress upon him the folly of leaving his peculiar province. 
He seemed himself not insensible where his strength lay, 
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and seldom ventured upon any other ground, except at the 
instance of his friends. With all his lightness, he felt a 
deep veneration for religion — the most spiritual and rigid 
which came witliin the circle of his immediate acquaintance. 
He admired Jansenius and the Port Royalists, and heartily 
loved Racine, who was of their faith. Count Henri-Louis 
de Lomenie, of Brienne, — who, after being secretary of 
state, had retired to the Oratoire, — was engaged in bring- 
ing out a better collection of Christian lyrics. To this 
work he pressed La Fontaine, whom he called his par- 
ticular friend, to lend his name and contributions. Thus 
the author of “ Psyche,” Adonis,” and “ Joconde,” was 
led to the comjjosition of pious hymns, and versifications 
of the Psalms of David. Gifted by nature with tlie utmost 
frankness of disposition, he sympathized fully with Amauld 
and Pascal in the war against the Jesuits ; and it would 
seem, from his Ballade sur Escobar, that he had read and 
relished the “ Provincial Ijettcrs.” lliis ballad, as it may 
be a curiosity to many, shall be given entire : — 


BALLADE 

SCR K S ( O B A It . 

C’est it bon droit quo Ton condamne ^ Romo 
L’ev^que d’Ypr^-,* autour de vains debate; 
Ses sectateurs nous d^fendent en soinmo 
Tous lea plaisira qiie Ton gortte ici-bas, 

En paradia allant au petit paa, 

On y parvient, quoi qu’AR5ACi.D noua en die: 


* Corneille Janaeniua. 
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La volupt6 sans cause il a bannie. 

Veut-on inonter sur lea celestes tours, 

Chernin pierreux est grande rdverie. 

Escobar salt un chemin de velours. 

II lie dit pas qu’on peut tuer un homme 
Qui sans raison nous ticnt en altercas 
Pour un fetu on bien pour un pomme; 

Mais qu’on le peut pour quatre ou cinq ducats. 
Meine il soutieiit qu’on peut en certains cas 
Fairc un serment plein de supercherie, 
S’abandonner aux douceurs de la vie, 

S’il est besoin conscrver ses amours. 

Ne faut-il pas apres cela qu’oii crie: 

Escobar sait un chemin de velours? 

Au noni de Dieu, lisez-moi quelque somme 
De cos ecrits dont chez lui Ton fait cas. 
Qu’est-il besoin qu’a pn*sent je les nomme ? 

Il en est tant (pfon ne les connoit pas. 

De Icurs avis servez-vous pour compas. 
N’adiiiettez qu’cux en votre librairie ; 

Brulez Arnauld avec sa coterie, 

Pres d’EscoBAR ce ne sont qii’esprits lourds. 

Je vous le dis: ce n’ost point raillerie, 

Escobar sait un chemin dc velours. 


Toi, quo I’orgueil poussa dans la voirie, 
Qui liens la-bas noire conciergerie, 
Lucifer, chef des infernal cours, 

Pour eviter les traits de ta furie, 
Escobar sait un chemin de velours. 


Thus doe^s the Bon-homme treat the subtle Escobar, the 
prince and prototype of the inoi’alists of cxpcdkmy. To 
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translate his artless and delicate irony is hardly possible. 
The writer of this hasty Preface offers the following only 
as an attempted imitation: — 


BALLAD 

UPON ESCOBAR. 

Good cause has Rome to reprobate 
The bishop who disputes her so; 
llis followers reject and hate 
All pleasures tliat we taste below. 

To heaven an easy pace may go, 
Whatever crazy Arnacld saith, 

Who aims at pleasure causeless wrath. 

Seek we tlic better world afar? 

We’re fools to choose tlie rugged path : 

A velvet road hath Escobar. 

Altliough he does not say you can, 

Should one witli you for nothing strive, 
Or for a trifle, kill die man — 

You can for ducats four or five. 

Indeed, if circumstances drive. 

Defraud, or take false oaths you may, 

Or to the channs of life give way. 

When Love must needs tlie door unbar. 
Hencefortli must not the pilgrim say, 

A velvet road hatli Escobar? 

Now, would to God tliat one would state 
The pith of all his works to me. 

What bocjts it to emimerate? 

As well attempt to drain the sea ! — 
Your chart and compass let tlicrn be ; 
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All other books put under ban; 

Burn Arnauld and his rigid clan — 

They’re blockheads if we but compare; — 

It is no joke, — I tell you, man, 

A velvet road hath Escobar. 

ADDRESS. 

Thou warden of the prison black, 

Who didst on heaven turn thy back, 

The chieftain of tli’ infernal war ! 

To shun thy arrows and thy rack, 

A velvet road hath Escobar. 

The verses of La Fontaine did more for his reputation 
tiian for his purse. His paternal estate wasted away 
under his carelessness ; for, when the ends of the year 
refused to meet, he sold a piece of land sufficient to make 
them do so. His wife, no better qualified to manage 
worldly gear than himself, probably lived on her family 
friends, who were able to support her, and who seem to 
have done so without blaming him. She had lived with 
him in Paris for some time after that city became his 
abode ; but, tiring at length of the city life, she had 
returned to Chateau-Thierry, and occupied the fiunily 
mansion. At the earnest expostulation of Boileau and 
Racine, who wished to make him a better husband, he 
returned to Chateau-Thierry himself, in 1666 , for the 
purpose of hecoining reconciled to his wife. But his 
purpose strangely vanished. He called at his own house, 
learned fronr the domestic, who did not know him, that 
Madam Ija Fontaine was in good health, and passed on 
to the house of a friend, where ho tarried two days, and 
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then returned to Paris without having seen his wife. V^hen 
his friends inquired of him his success, with some confu.sion 
he replied, “ J have been to see her, but I did not find 
her: she was well.” Twenty years after that, Racine 
prevailed on him to visit his paUimonial estate, to take some 
care of what remained. Racine, not hearing from him, 
sent to know what he was about, when La Fontaine 
wrote as follows : — “ Poignant, on his return from Paris, 
told me that you took my silence in veiy bad part ; the 
worse, bwause you had been told that 1 have been in- 
cessantly at work since my arrival at Chateau-Thierry, 
and that, instead of applying myself to my afllurs, 1 have 
had nothing in iny head hut vi'ises. All this is no more 
than half true: my affairs occupy me as much as they 
deserve to — that is to say, not at all ; but the leisure 
which they leave me — it is not poetry, but idleness, which 
makes away w ith it.” On a certain occasion, in the earlier 
part of his life, w hen pressed in regard to his im[)rovi(lenci-, 
he gayly produced the following epigram, which has com- 
monly been apfwnded to his fables as “ The Epitaph of 
La Fontaine,- written by Himself”: — 

Jea.v s’en alia commo il etoit venu, 

Mangca le fonds avec le revoiiu, 

Tint les tresors cIkiso pcu neressaire. 

Quant a son temps, bion sut le dispenser: 

Deux parts en fit, dont il souloit iMisaor 
L’une a doniiir, ct I’autrc i ne rien fairc. 

This confession, the immortality of which was so little 
foreseen by its author, liberally rendered, amounts to the 
following : — 
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John went as he came — ate his farm with its fhuts, 
Held treasure to be but the cause of disputes, 

And, as to liis time, be it frankly confessed, 

Divided it daily as suited him best, — 

Gave a part to his sleep, and to nothing the rest 


It is clear that a man who provided so little for himself 
needed good friends to do it ; and Heaven kindly furnished 
them. When his affairs began to be straitened, he was 
invited by the celebrated Madam de la Sabliere to make 
her house his home ; and there, in fact, he was thomughly 
domiciliated for twenty years. I have sent away all my 
domestics,” said that lady, one day ; I have kept only 
my dog, my cat, and La Fontaine.” She was, perhaps, 
the best-educated woman in France, was the mistress of 
several languages, knew Horace and Virgil by heart, and 
had been thoroughly indoctrinated in all the sciences by 
the ablest masters. Her husband, M. Rainbouillet de la 
Sabliere, was secretary to the king, and regisUT of domains, 
and to immense wealth united considerable pcx^tical talents, 
with a thorough knowledge of the world. It was the will 
of Madam de la Sabliere, that her favorite jxxjt should have 
no further care for his external wants ; and never was a 
mortal more perfectly resigned. He did all honor to the 
sincerity of his amiable hostess ; and, if he ever showed a 
want of independence, he certainly did not of gratitude. 
Compliments of more toucliing tenderness we nowhere 
meet than those which La Fontaine has paid to his bene- 
factress. He published nothing which was not firet sub- 
mitted to her eye, and entered into her afiuirs and friend- 
ships with all his heart. Her unbounded confidence in his 
integrity she expressed by saying, ^‘La Fontsdne never 
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lies in prose.” By her death, in 1693, our fabulist was 
left without a home ; but his many friends vied with each 
other which should next furnish one. He was then seventy- 
two yeai-s of age, had turned his attention to pei’sonal re- 
ligion, and received the seal of conversion at the hands 
of the Roman Catholic chuirh. In his conversion, as in 
the rest of his life, his frankness left no room to doubt 
his sincerity. The writings which had justly given offence 
to the good were made the subject of a public confession, 
and every thing in his {X)wer was dont; to prevent their 
circulation. The death of one who had done so much 
for him, and whose last days, devoted with tlie most self- 
denying benevolence to the welfare of her spwies, had 
taught him a most salutary lesson, could not but be deeply 
felt. He had just left the house of his deceased bene- 
factress, never again to enter it, wh(‘u he met M. d’Hervart 
in the street, who eagerly said to him, ‘‘ My dear La Fon- 
taine, I was looking for you, to l)(»g you to come and take 
lodgings in my house.” I was going thither,” n^plied 
La Fontaine. A reply could not have beem more char- 
acteristic. The fabulist had not in him sufficient hy|Kx*risy 
of which to manufacture the commonplace politeness of 
society. His was the politeness of a warm and unsusp(*ct- 
ing heart. He never concealed his confidence in the fear 
that it might turn out to be misplaced. 

His second collection of fables, containing five boc^ks, 
Fontaine published in 1678-9, with a dedication to 
Madam de Montespan ; the pnnious six tiooks were re- 
published at tlie same time, revised and enlarged The 
twelfth book was not added till many years after, and 
proved, in fact, the song of the dying swan. It was writ- 
ten for the special use of the young Duke de l3ourgogne. 
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the royal pupil of Fenelon, to whom it contains frequent 
allusions. The eleven books now published sealed the 
reputation of La Fontaine, and were received with distin- 
guished regard by the king, who appended to the ordinary 
protocol or imprimatur for publication the following reasons : 

in order to testify to the author the esteem we have for 
his person and his merit, and because youth have received 
great advantage in their education from the fables selected 
and put in verse, which he has heretofore publislied.^’ Tlie 
author was, moreover, ])ermitted to present his book in 
person to the sovereign. For this purpose he repaired to 
Versailles, and, after having well delivered himself of his 
compliment to ix)yalty, perceived that he had forgotten to 
bring the book which he was to present ; he was, never- 
theless, favorably received, and loaded with presents. But 
it is added, that, on his return, he also lost, by his absence 
of mind, the purse full of gold which the king had given 
him, whi(!h was hapj)!!/ found under a cushion of the 
carriage! in which he mde. 

In his advertisement to tlie second part of his Fables, La 
Fontaine informs the reader that he had treated his subjt^cts 
in a somewhat different style. In fact, in his fii'st collection, 
he had timidly confined himself to the brevity of jEsop and 
Phxdnis ; but, having observed lliat those fables were most 
popular in which he had' given most scope to his own 
genius, ho threw off th(! trammels in the second collection, 
and, in the opinion of the writer, much for the better. His 
.siil)je(!ts, too, in the second part, are frequently derived frail 
the Indian fabulists, and bring with them the richness and 
dramatic interest of the llitopadesa. 

Of all his fables, the Oak and tlie Reed is said to have 
been the favorite of La Fontaine. But his critics have 
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almost unanimously given tlie palm of excellence to the 
Animals sick of tlie Plague, the first of the seventh book. 
Its exquisite poetiy, the perfection of its dialogue, and 
the weight of its moral, well entitle it to the place. That 
must have bee^n a soul replete with honesty, which could 
read such a lesson in the ears of a proud and oppres^ve 
court. Indeed, we may look in vain, through this encyclo- 
paedia of fable, for a sentiment which goes to justify the 
strong in their oppression of the weak. Even in the midst 
of the fulsome compliments which it was the fashion of his 
age to pay to royalty, La Fontaine maintains a resert e and 
decency peculiar to himself. By an examination of his fa- 
bles, we think, we might fairly estal>lish for him the charac- 
ter of an honest and disinterest(‘d lover and n's pecter of 
his species. In his fable entitled Dt*alh and the Dying, he 
unites the genius of Pascal and Molierc ; in that of tln^ Two 
Dove5 is a tenderness (luite peculiar to himself, and an in- 
sight into tlie heart worthy of Shakspeare. In his iMoguPs 
Dream an? sentiments worthy of th(' very high priest of 
nature, and expressed in his own nalivt? tongue with a 
felicity which makes the translator feel that all his laboi*s 
are but vanity and vexation of spirit. But it is not tin? 
purpose of this brief Preface to rriti(MS(; the Fabh^s. It is 
sufficient to say, that the work oc<Mjpi(s a |X)sition in French 
literature, which, after all has becni said that can he for Gay, 
Moore, and others, — English versifiers of fables, — is left 
quite vacant in ours. 

Our author w^as elected a member of the French 
Academy in 1684, and received with the honor of a 
public session. He read on this occasion a ]K)em of ex- 
quisite beauty, addressed to his benefactress, Madam d<? la 
Sabliere. In that distinguished body of men he was a 
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universal favorite ; and none, perhaps, did more to promote its 
prime object — the improvement of the French language. 
We have already seen how he was regarded by some 
of the greatest minds of his age. Voltaire, who never did 
more than justice to merit other than his own, said of the 
Fables, hardly know a book which more abounds with 
charms adapted to the people, and at the same time to 
persons of refined taste. I believe that, of all authors, La 
Fontaine is the most univei*sally read. He is for all minds 
and all ages.” La Binyere, when admitted to the Academy, 
in 1693, was warmly applauded for his cloge upon La 
Fontaine, which contained the following words: — “More 
equal than Marot, and more jioetical than Voiture, La 
Fontaine has the playfulness, felicity, and aillessness of 
both. He instructs while he sports, persuades men to 
virtue by means of beasts, and exalts trifling subjects to the 
sublime ; a man unique in his species of composition, al- 
ways original, whether he invents or translates, — who hjis 
gone beyond his models, himself a model hard to imitate.” 

La Fontaine, as we have said, devoted his latter days to 
religion. In this he was sustained and cheered by his old 
friends Racine and De Maucroix. Dt*ath overtook him 
while applying his poeti(!al powers to the hymns of the 
church. To De Maucroix he wrote, a little before his 
death, — “ 1 assure you tlial the best of your friends cannot 
count upon more than fifteen days of life. For these two 
months 1 have not gone abroad, except occasionally to at- 
tend the Academy, for a little amusement. Yesterday, as I 
was returning from it, in the middle of the Rue dii Chantre, 

I WMs taken with such a faintness that I really thought my- 
self dying. O, my friend, to die is nothing; but think 
you how I am going to appear before God ! You know 
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how I have lived. Before you receive this billet, the gates 
of eternity will perhaps have been opened upon me ! ” To 
this, a few days after, his friend replied, — “ If God, in his 
kindness, restores you to health, I hope you will come and 
spend the rest of your life with me, and we shall often talk 
together of the mercies of God. If, however, you have 
not strength to write, beg M. Racine to do me that kind- 
ness, the greatest he can ever do for me. Adieu, my good, 
my old, and my true friend. May God, in his infinite good- 
ness, take care of the health of your body, and that of your 
soul.” He died the 13tb of April, 1695, at the age of 
seventy-three, and was buried in the cemetery of the Saints- 
Innocents. 

When Fenelon heard of his death, he wrote a Ijatin 
eulogium, which he gave to his royal pupil to translate. 
“La Fontaine is no more!” said Fenelon, in this compo- 
sition ; “ he is no more ! and with him have gone the play- 
ful jokes, the merry laugh, the artless graces, and the swei't 
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TO MONSEIGNEUR 


THE DAUPHIN 



SING the heroes of old ^Esop’s line, 
Whose tale, though false when 
strictly we define, 
Containeth truths it were not ill 
to teach. 
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TO MONSEIGNEUR THE DAUPHIN. 


With me all natures use the gift of speech ; 

Yea, in my work, the very fishes preach. 

And to our human selves their sermons suit. 

’Tis thus to come at man I use the brute. 

Son of a Prince the favorite of the skies, 

On whom the world entire hath fixed its eyes. 
Who hence shall count his conquests by his days. 
And gather from tlie proudest lips his praise, 

A louder voice than mine must tell in song 
What virtues to thy kingly line belong. 

I seek thine ear to gain by lighter themes, 

Slight pictures, decked in magic nature’s beams ; 
And if to please thee shall not be my pride, 

I’ll gain at least the praise of having tried. 











THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT 





GRASSHOPPER gay 

Sang the summer away, 
And found herself poor 
By the winter’s first roar. 
Of meat or of bread, 
Not a morsel she had ; 
So a begging she went, 
Toher neighbor the ant, 
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For the loan of some whej^t, 
Which would serve her to eat 
Till the season came round. 

I will pay you, she saith, 

On an animal’s faith, 

Double weight in the j)ound 
Ere the harvest be bound. 

The ant is a friend 
(And here she might mend) 
Little given to lend. 

How spent you the summer ? 
Quoth she, looking shame 
At the borrowing dame. 

Night and day to each comer 
I sang, if you please. 

You sang ! I’m at ease ; 

For ’tis plain at a glance. 

Now, ma’am, you must dance. 






THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. 

Perched on a lofty oak, 

• Sir Raven held a l unch of cheese ; 

Sir Fox, who smelt it in the breeze. 

Thus to the holder spoke : — 

Ha ! how do you do. Sir Raven ? 

Well, your coat , sir, is a brave one ! 

So black and glossy, on my word, sir. 
With voice to match, you were a bird, sir. 
Well to be the Phoenix of these days. 

Sir Raven, overset with praise, 

Must show how musical his croak. 

Down fell the luncheon from the oak ; 
Which snatching upllBir Fox thus sj»oke . — 
The flatterer, my good sir. 

Aye livcth on his listener ; 

Which lesson, if you please. 

Is doubtless worth the cheese. 

A bit too late, Sir Raven swore 
The rogue should never cheat him more. 
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THE FROG THAT WISHED TO BE AS BIG 
AS THE OX. 

The tenant of a bog, 

An envious little frog, 

Not bigger than an egg, 

A stately bullock spies, 

And, smitten with his. size, 

Attempts to be as big. 

With earnestness and pains. 

She stretches, swells, and strains. 

And says, Sis Frog, look liere ! sec me! 

Is this enough ? No, no. 

Well, then, is this? Poh! poh! 

Enough ! you don’t l)egin to be. 

And thus the rutile sits. 

Enlarging till s* splits. 

The world abounds in peo[)le not nion* n ise ; 
The village mansion with the palace vies ; 

The little princes afie the great ; 

The gentry live in princely state ; 

And, really, there is no idling 
How much great men set little ones a swelling. 














THE TWO MULES. 

Two mules were bearing on their backs, 
One, oats ; the other, silver of the tax. 

The latter, glorying in his load. 

Marched proudly forward on the road ; 
And, from the jingle of his bell, 

’Twas plain he liked his burden well. 

But in a wild-wood glen 
A band of robber men 
Rushed forth upon the twain. 

Well with the silver pleased. 

They by the bridle seized 
The treasure-mule so vain. 

Poor mule ! in struggling to repel 
His ruthless foes, he fell 
Slabbed through ; and, with a bitter sighing. 
He cried, Is this the lot they promised, me ? 
My humble friend from danger free. 

While, weltering in my gore. I’m dying ? ■ 

My friend,' his fellow-mule replied, 

It is not well to have one’s work too. high. 

If thou hadst been a miller’s drudge, as I, v 
Thou wouldst not thus have died. 



THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 


A PROWLING wolf, whose shaggy skin 
(So strict the watch of dogs had been) 
Hid little but his lx)nes, 

Once met a mastiff dog astray. 

A prouder, fatter, sleeker Tray, 

No hipaian mortal owns. 

Sir Wolf, in famished plight,' 

Would fain have made a ration 
Upon his fat relation ; 

But then he first must fight ; 

And well the dog seemed able 
To save from wolfish table 
His carcass snug and tight. 

So, then, in civil conversation 
The wolf expressed his admiration 
Of Tray’s fine case. Said Tray, politely. 
Yourself, good sir, may be as sightly. 

Quit but the woods, advised by me. 
•For all your fellows here, I see. 

Are shabby wretches, lean and giuint. 
Belike to die of haggard want. 

With such a pack, of course it follows. 
One fights for every bit he swallows. 
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Come, then, with me, and share 
On equa] terms our princely fare. 

But what with you 
Has one to do ? 

Inquires the wolf. Light work indeed, 
Replies the dog; you only need 
To bark a little now and then, 

To chase off duns and beggar men. 

To fawn on friends that come or go forth, 
Your master please, and so forth ; 

For which you have to eat 
All sorts of well-cooked meat — 

Cold pullets, pigeons, savory messes — 
Besides unnumbered fond caresses. 

The wolf, by force of appetite, 

Accepts the terms outright. 

Tears glistening in his eyes. 

But, faring on, he spies 

A galled spot oh the mastiff’s neck. 
What’s that ? ho cries. O, nothing but a speck. 
A speck ? Ay, ay ; ’tis not enough to pain me ; 
Perhaps the collar’s mark by which they chain me. 
Chain ! chain you ! What ! run you not, then. 
Just. where you please, and when? 

Not always, sir ; but what of that ? 

Enough for me, to sjx)il your fat ! 

It ought to be a precious price 
Which could to servile chains entice ; 

For me. I’ll shun them while I’ve wit. 

So ran Sir Wolf, and runneth yet. 




THE HEIFER, THE CfOAT, AND THE SHEEP, IN 
COMPANY WITH THE UON. 

The heifer, the goat, and their sister the sheep. 
Compacted their earnings in common to keep, 
’Tis said, in time past, with a lion, who swayed 
Full lordship o’er neighlwrs, of whatever grade. 
The goat, as it happened, a stag having snared, 
Sent oir to the rest, that the beast might be shared. 
All gathered ; the lion first counts on his claws. 
And say.s, We’ll proceed to divide with our paws 
The stag into jneces, as fixed l)y our laws. 

This done, he announces jjari first as his own ; • 
’Tis mine, he says, truly, as lion alone. 

To such a decision there's nought to Ih; sai<l, 

As he who has made it is <loubttess tlu; head. 
Well, also, the .second to me should l)clong ; 

’Tis mine, Ije it known, by the right of the strong. 
Again, as the liravest, the third must Ik; mine. 

To touch ljut the fourth whoso mak(;th a sign. 

I’ll choke him to death 
In the space of a breath ! 









THE WALLET. 

» 

From heaven, one day, did Jupiter proclaim, 

Let all that live before my throne appear. 

And there, if any one hath aught to blame. 

In matter, form, or texture of his frame, 
lie may bring forth his grievance without fear. 
Redress shall instantly be given to each. 

Come, monkey, now, first let us have your speech. 
You see these quadrupeds, your brothers ; 
Comparing, then, yourself with others. 

Are you well satisfied ? And wherefore not ? 
Said Jock. Haven’t I four trotters with the rest.? 
Is not my visage comely as the best? 

Rut this, my brother Bruin, is a blot 
On thy creation fair. 

And sooner than be painted, I’d be shot, 

Were I, great sire, a bear. 

The bear approaching, doth he make complaint ? 
Not he ; — himself he lauds without restraint. 

The elephant he needs must criticise ; 

To crop his ears and stretch his tail were wise ; 
A creature he of huge, misshapen size. 
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The elephant, though famed as beast judkbus, 
While on his own accmint he had np wishes, 
Pronounced danpie whale too big to suit his taste ; 
Of flesh and fat she was a perfect waste. 

The little ant, again, pronounced the gnat too wee ,* 
To such a speck, a vast colossus she. 

Each censured by the rest, himself content. 

Back to their homes {dl living things were sent. 
Such folly liveth yet with human fools. 

For others lynxes, for ourselves but moles. 
Great blemishes in other men we spy. 

Which in ourselves we pass most kindly by. 

As in* this world we’re but way-farers. 

Kind Heaven has made us wallet-bearers. 

The pouch behind our own defects must store. 
The faults of others lodge in that before. 










THE SWALLOW AND THE UTTLE BIRDS. 


Ey voyages in air, 

With constant thought and care, 

Much knowledge had a swallow gained. 
Which she for public use retained. 

The slightest storms she well I’oreknew, 

And told the sailors, (;re they blew. 

A farmer sowing hemp once having found. 

She gathered all the little birds around. 

And said. My friemds, the iVei'dom let me take 
To prophesy a little, for your sake. 

Against this dangerous seed. 

Though such a bird as 1 
Knotvs how to hide or lly, 

Toil birds a caution need. 

See you that waving hand ? 

It scatters on the land 
What well may cause alarm. 

’Twill grow to nets and snares. 

To catch you unawares, 

And work voii fatal harm ! 
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Great multitudes, I fear, 

Of you, my birdies dear. 

That falling seed, so little. 

Will brinii: to cage or kettle ! 

•But though so j)erilous the plot. 

You now may easily defeat it ; 

All lighting on the seeded spot, 

Just scratch up every seed and eat it. 

The little birds took little heed, 

So fed were they ^^•ith other seed. 

Anon the field was seen 
Bedecked in tender green. 

The swallow’s warning voice was heard again 
]\ty friends, the product of that deadly grain. 
Seize now, and pull it root by root, 

Or surely you’ll repent its fruit. 

False, babbling prophetess, says one. 

You’d set us at some pretty fun ; 

To j)ull this fudd a thousand birds are needed, 
While thousands more with hemp are seeded. 

The crop now (|uite mature. 

The swallow adds, J’hus far I’ve failed of cure; 
I’ve prf)phesied in vain 
Against this fatal grain : — 

It’s grown. And now, my l)onny birds. 
Though you have disbelieved my words 
Thus far, take heed, at last, — 

When you shall see the seed time past, 

And men, no crops to labor for, 

On birds shall wage their cruel war. 
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With deadly net and noose ; 

Of flying then beware, 

Unless you take the air, 

Like woodcock, crane, or goose. 

But stop ; you’re not in plight 
For such adventurous flight, 

O’er desert waves and sands, 

In search of other lands. 

Hence, then, to. save your precious souls, 
Remaineth but to say, 

’Twill be the safest way 
'I'o chuck yourselves in holes. 

Before she had thus far gone, 

The l)irdiings, tired of hearing. 

And laughing more than fearing. 

Set up a greater jargon 
Than did, before the Trojan slaughter. 

The Trojans round old Priam’s daughter. 
And many a bird, in prison grate, 
Lamented soon a Trojan fat(*. 

’Tis thus we heed no instincts but our own ; 
Believ(^ no evil, till the evil’s done. 




THE CITY RAT AND THE COUNTRY RAT. 

A CITY rat, ono nijilit, 

Did with a civil stoop 

A country rat invito 
To end a turtle soup. 

Upon a Turkey carpet 

TIkw found the table spread, 

And sure I need not harp it 
IIow well the fellow's fed. 

The entertainment was 
A truly noble one ; 

But some mducky cause 
Disturbed it when begun. 


It was a slight rat-tat, 

That put their joys to rout ; 
Out ran the city rat ; 

His guest, too, .scampered out. 
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Our rats but fairly quit,* 

The fearful knocking ceased. 
Return we, cried the cit, 

To finish there our feast. 

No, said the rustic rat ; 

To-morrow dine with me. 

Pm not offended at 
Your feast so grand and free, — 

For I’ve no fare resembling; 

Rut then I eat at leisure. 

And would not swap for pleasure 
So mixed with fear and trembling. 










'a'S'S'S:' 




THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

That innocence is not a shield, 

A story teaches, not the lon"<'st. 
The strongest reasons ahviiys yield 
To reasons of the strong(.‘St. 

A lamb her thirst was slakiiiir 
Once at a mountain rill. 

A hungry wolf was taking 
His hunt for sheep to kill. 

When, spying on the streamlet’s brink 
This sheep of tender age. 

He liowhul in tones of rage, 

How dare you roil niy drink f 
Your impudence I shall chastise ! 

Let not your maj«!Sty, the lamb replies, 
Decide in haste or passion ; 

For, sure, ’tis diHicult to think 
In what respect or fashion 
My drinking here could roil your drink, 
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Since on the stream your majesty now faces 
I’m lower down, full twenty paces. 

You roil it, said the wolf ; and, more, I know 
You cursed and slandered me, a year ago. 

O no ! how could I such a thing have done ! — 
A lamb that has not seen a year, 

A suckling of its mother dear ? 

Your brother then. But brother I have none. 
Well, well, what’s all the same, 

’Twas some one of your name. 

Sheep, men, and dogs, of every nation. 

Are wont to stab my reputation. 

As I have truly heard. 

Without another word. 

He made his vengeance good, — 

Bore off the lambkin to the wood. 

And there, without a jury. 

Judged, slew, and ate her in his fury. 





THE MAN AND IIIS IMAGE. 

TO .M. THE DUKE l!E L.\ BO€IIEKOr( Al'l.l). 


A MA.N, who had no rivals in tlic love 
Which to hiinsclt he l)(*ic, 

Esteemed his own dear lieautv far above 
What earth had seen hefon'. 

More than contented in his i-rror, 

He lived the ha; of ever\ mirror. 

Oflicions fat(‘, resolved our lo\er 

From such an illness should n'cover, 

PresenU'd alwavs to his eves 

The mute advisers which the Jadies’prize ; — 

Mirrors in parlors, inns, and sho|)s, — 

Mirrors the jK)eket furniture of fops, — 
Mirrors on <‘v» rv ladv's zone, 

From which his face relleetetJ shone. 

W^hat could our dear Narcissus do 
From haunts of men lur now withdrew. 

On purpose that his precious shajM; 

From ev(!ry mirror mii'lit escape. 

But in his forest "leu alone, 

Apart from human trace, 
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, A watercourse, * 

Of purest source, 

While with unconscious gaze 
He pierced its waveless face, 

Reflected back his own. 

Incensed with mingled rage and fright. 

He seeks to shun the odious sight ; 

But yet that mirror 'sheet, so clear and still. 
He cannot leave, do what he will. 

Ere this, my story’s drift you plainly see. 
From such mistake there is no mortal free. 
That obstinate self-lover 
The human soul doth cover ; 

The mirrors follies are of others, 

In which, as all are genuine brothers, 

Each soul may see to life depicted 
Itself with just such faults afflicted ; 

And by that charming, placid brook. 
Needless to say, I mean your Maxim Book. 



roi» I. 



THE DRAGON WITH MANY HEADS, AND THE 
DRAGON WITH MANY TAHA 


An envoy of the Porte Sublime, 

As history says, once on a time, 

Before th’ imperial German court 
Did rather l)oastfully report 
The troops commanded by his master’s firman, 
As being a stronger army than the German : 

To which replied a Dutch attendant, 

Our prince has more^ than one dependant 
Who keeps an army at his own expense. 
The Turk, a man of sense. 

Rejoined, I am aware 

What power your emperor’s s«‘rvants share. 
It brings to mind a Uile lx)th strange and true, 

A thing which once, myself, I chanced to view. 
I saw edmt; darting through a hedge. 

Which fortified a rocky ledge, 

A hydra’s hundred heads ; and in a, trice 
My blood was turning into ice. 

But less the harm than terror, — 

The body came no ne^er ; 
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could, uoiess it Itad been sundered 
To parts at Jtast a hundred. 

WhUe deeply musing on this sight, 
Another dragon came to light, 

Whose single head avails 
To lead a hundred tails ; 

And, seized with juster fright, 

I saw him pass the hedge, — 

Head, body, tails, — a wedge 
Df living and resistless powers. — 

The other was your emperor’s force ; this ours. 




THE THTEVES AND THE ASSL 

Two thieves, pursuing their professicMif 
Had of a donkey got possession, 

Whereon a strife arose, 

Which went from words to Mows. 

The question was, to sell or not to sell ; 

But while our sturdy champions fought it Well, 
Another thief, who chanced to pass, 

With ready wit, rode off the ass. 

This ass is, by interpretation. 

Some province poor« or prostrate nation. 

The thieves are princes this and that. 

On spoils and ptunder*prone to fat,^ — 

As those of Austria, Turkey, Hungary. 
(Instead of two. I’ve c]U(»ted three — 
Enough of such commodity.) 

These powers engaged in war all, 

Some fourth thief stops the quarrel, 
According all to tme key 
By riding off the donkey. 








SIMONTOBS PRESERVED BY THE GODS. 

Three sorts there are, as Malherbe says, 
Which one can never overpraise — 

The gods, the ladies, and the king ; 

And I, for one, endorse the thing. 

The heart, praise tickles and entices ; 

Of fair one’s smile, it oft the price is. 

See how the gods sometimes- repay it. 
Simonides — the. ancients say it-:- 
Once undertook, in poem lyric. 

To write a wrestler’s panegyric ; 

Which ere he had proceeded far in. 

He found his subject somewhat barren. 

No ancestors of gteat renown, 

His sire of some unnoted town, 

Himself as little known to fame, 

The wrestler’s praise was rather tame. 

The poet, having made the most Of 
Whate’er his hero had to boast of. 
Digressed, by choice that was not idl luck’s. 
To Castor apd his brother Pollux ; 

Whose bright career was subject ample. 

For wrestlers, sure, a good example* 

Our poet fattened on their story, 

Gave every fight it's place and glory. 
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Till of his panegyric words 
These deities had got two thirds. 

All done, tlie poet’s fee. 

A talent was to be. 

But when he comes his bill to settle, 

The wrestler, with a spice of mettle, 

Pays down a third, and tells the poet, 

The balance they may pay who owe it. 
The gods than I are rather debtors 
To such a pious man of letters. 

But still I shall be greatly pleased 
To have your presence at my feast, 

Among a- knot of guests select. 

My kin, and friends I most respect. 

More fond of character than coffer, 
Simonides accepts the offer. 

While at the feast the party sit. 

And wine provokes the flow of wit. 

It is announced that at the gate 
Two men, in haste; tliat cannot wait. 
Would see the bard. He; leaves the table. 
No loss at all to’ts noisy gabble. 

The men were Leda’s twins, who knew 
What to. a jx)et’s prai.se was due. 

And, thanking, paid him by foretelling 
The dow'nfall of the wrestler’s dwelling. 
From which ill-fated pile, indeed. 

No sooner was the poet freed. 

Than, props and pillars failing. 

Which held aloft th^ ceiling 
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So splendid o’er them, 

It downward loudly crashed, 

Hie, plates and -flagons dashed. 

And men who bore them ; 

And, what was worse, ' 

Full vengeance for the man of verse, 

A timber broke the 'wrestler’s thighs. 
And wounded many otherwise. 

The gossip Fame, .of course, took care 
Abroad to publish this affair. 

A miracle ! the public cried, delighted. 

No more could god-beloved bard be slighted. 
His verse noW brought him more than double. 
With neither duns, nor care, nor trouble. 
Wlioe’er laid claim to noble birth 
Must buy his ancestors a slice. 

Resolved no nobleman on earth 
Should overgo him in the price. 

From which these serious lessons flow : — 
Fail not your praises to bestow 
On gods and godlike men. Again, 

To sell the product of her pain ' 

Is not degrading to the muse. 

Indeed, her art they do abuse. 

Who think her wares to use. 

And yet a liberal pay refuse. 

Whate’er the great confer upon her. 

They’re honored by it while they honor. 

Of old, Olympus and Parnassus 

In friendship heaved their sky-crowned masses. 
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DEATH AND THE UNFORTUNATE. 

% 

A POOR unfortunate, from day to day, 

Called Death to take him from this world away. 
O Death, he said, to me how fair thy form ! 
Come quick, and end for me life’s cruel storm. 
Death heard, and, with a ghastly grin, 

Knocked at his door, and entered in. 

With horror shivering, and affright. 

Take out this ol^ect from my sight. 

The poor man loudly cried ; 

Its dreadful looka I can’t abide ,* 

O stay him, stay him.; let him come no nigher;. 

O Death ! O Death ! 1 pray thee to retire. 

« 

A, gentleman of note 

In Rome, Maecenas, somewhere wrote : — 
Make me the poorest wretch that begs. 
Sore, hungiy, cripjded, clothed in rags. 

In hopeless impotence of arms and legs ; 
Provided, after all, you give 
The one sweet liberty to live, 

I’ll ask of Death no greater favor 
l^anjast to stay away forever. 








DEATH AND THP WOODMAN. 


A POOR wood-chopper, with his fagot load, 

Whom weight of years, as well as load, oppressed. 
Sore groaning in Iiis smoky hut to rest. 

Trudged wearily along his homeward road. 

At last his wood upon the ground he throws. 

And sits him down to think o’er all his woes. 

To joy a stranger, since his hapless birth. 

What jworer wretch upon this rolling earth ? 

No bread sometime^, and ne’er a moment’s rest ; 
Wife, children, serfdiers, landlords, public tax. 

All wait the swinging of his old, worn axe. 

And paint the veriest picture, of a man unblcst. 
On Death he calls. Forthwith that monarch grim 
Appears, and asks what he should do for him. 

Not much, indeed ; a little help I lack 
To put these fagots on ray back. 

Death ready stands all ills to cure. 

But let us not his cure invite. 

'Fhan di<!, ’tis better to endure, — 

Is both a manly maxim and a right.' 
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THE MAN BETWEEN TWO AGES, AND HIS TWO 
MISTRESSES. 

A MAN of middle age, whose hair 
Was bordering on the gray, 

Began to turn his thoughts and care 
The matrimonial way. 

By virtue of his ready, 

A store of choices had he 
Of ladies bent to suit his taste ; 

On which account he made no haste. 

To court well was no trifling art. 

Two widows chiefly gained his heart ; 

The ohe yet gr<;en, the other more mature. 
Who found for natur{*’s want; in art a cure. 
These dames, amidst their joking and caressing 
The man they longed to wed, 

Would sometimes set themselves to dressing 
His party-colored head. 

Each aiming to assimilate 
Her lover to her own estate. 

The older piecemeal stole 
The black hair from his poll, 
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While eke, with fingers light, 

The young one stole the white. 
Between them both, as if by scald, 

His head was changed from gray to bald. 
For these, he said, your gentle pranks, 

I owe you, ladies, many thanks. 

By being thus, well shaved, 

I less have lost than saved. 

Of Hymen, yet, no news at hand, 

I do assure ye. 

By what I’ve lost, I understand 
It is in your way, 

Not mine, that I must pass on. 
Thanks, ladies, for the lesson. 





THE FOX AND THE STORK. 

Old Mister Fox was at* expense, one day, 

To dine old Mistress Stork. 

The fare was li^ht, was nothing, sooth to say, 
Requiring knife and fork. 

That sly old gentleman, the dinner-siver. 
Was, you must understand, a fru<:al liver. 
This once, at least, the total matter 
Was thinnish soup s<‘rved on a |)latter. 

For madam’s slender beak a fruitless puzzle. 
Till all had passed the fox’s lajtping muzzh'. 
But little relishitu; his laui[hter. 

Old gossip Stork, some few days after, 
Returned his Fo\shi|)’s invitation. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, 

He said he’d go, for he must own he 
Ne’er stood with fri«'nds for ceremony. 

And so, precisely at the hour. 

He hied him to the lady’s Ijower, 

Where, praising her politeness, 

He finds her dinner right nice. 
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Its punctuality and plenty, 

Its viands, cut in mouthfuls dainty, 

Its fragrant smell, were powerful to excite, 
Had there been need, his foxish appetite. 
But now the dame, to torture him, 

.Such wit was in her. 

Served up her dinner 
In- vases made so tall and slim. 

They let their owner’s beak pass in and out, 
But not, by any means, the fox’s snout ! 

All arts without avail. 

With drooping head and tail, 

As ought a fox a fowl had cheated, 

Tlu* hungry guest at last retreated. 

^ f knaves, for yon is this recital, 

\ Oil’ll often meet Dame Stork’s requital. 
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THE BOY AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

W ISE counsel is not always wise, 

As this my tale exemplifies. 

A boy, that frolicked on the banks of Seine, 

Fell in, and would have foupd a watery grave. 
Had not that hand that plantcth ne’er in vain 
A willow planted there, his life to saVe. 

While hanging by its branches as he might, 

A certain sage preceptor came in sight ; 

To whom the urchin cried, Save, or I’m drowned. 
The master, turning gravely at the sound. 
Thought proper for a while to stand aloof. 

And give the boy some seasonable reproof. 

You little wretch ! this comes of foolish playing. 
Commands and precepts disobeying. 

A naughty rogue, no doubt, .you arc, 

Who thus requite your parents’ care. 

Alas r their lot I ])ity much. 

Whom fate condemns to watch o’er such. 

This having coolly said, and more. 

He pulled the drowning lad ashore. 
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This story hits more marks than you suppose* 

All critics, pfedants, men of endless prose, — 
ThreB sorts so richly blessed with progeny. 

The house Is blessed that doth not lodge any,-— 
May in it see themselves from head to toes. 

No matter what the task, 

Their precious tongues must teach ; 

Their help in need you ask. 

You first must hear them preach. 





THE COCK AND THE PEARU 

A COCK scratched up, one day, 

A pearl of purest ray, 

Wliich to a jeweller he bore. 

I think it line, he said. 

But yet a crumb of bread 
To me were worth a great deal more. 

So did a dunce inherit 
A manuscript of^rit. 

Which to a publisher he boro. 

’Tis good, said he, I’m told. 

Yet any coin of gold 
To me w'cre worth a great deal nmre. 
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TIIK HORNETS AND THE BEES. 

'rm; artist bv his work is known. 


A ]»i(‘(‘(^ of lionc}’-('onil), oin; day, 

|)isc()V('rcd as a waif and stray, 

'riic li oriK'ts tr<;at(?d as thoir own. 

'Jdicir title did the Ix'es dispute^, 

And brought before* a wasp tin* suit, 
'riuyjndge' was puzzled to decide*, 
f or nothing eeiuld be* te'stifu'd. 

Save that aronnel this heene-A-e’enub 
'riiere' had be>e*n se-en, as if at henne*. 

Senne* longi.sh, brownish, buzzinii cre'atures, 
i\lue‘h like; the; bee-s in wings anel fe;aturos. 
Ibit what e)f that for marks the* .same, 

'J'he* hornets, tex), coulel truly e*laim. 

Ib‘twe*e‘n assertion and eh-nial. 

The wasp, in elextht, preee'lainu'el ne*w trial; 
And, lu'aring what an ant-hill swore. 
Could .se*e ne) eh'arer than be*fe)re‘. 

What use, I prav, of this e*\pe*nse* ? 

At last e\e*laime'el a be'e* of sense*. 
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WoVe labored months in this affair, 

And now are only where we were. 
Meanwhile the honey runs to waste : 

’Tis time the judge should show some haste. 

The parties, sure, have had suffieieiit bh'cding, 
\Vithout moia; fuss of sera^^ Is and ))leading. 

Let’s set ourselves at work, these drones and we. 
And then all eyes the truth may plainly see. 
Whoso art it is that can produce; 

The magic cells, the nectar juice. 

The honu'ts, tlinching on their jiart, 

Show that the work transcends their art. 
The wasp at length their title sees, 

And gives the honey to the bees. 

Would God that suits at law with tis 
Might all be managed thus ! 

That W(; might, in the Turkish mode*. 

Have; simple common sense for code! 

They then wen; short and clu'ap affairs, 
lnst(;ad of stretehing on like; ditches. 
Ingulfing in their course all riches, — 

'File |)arties leaving, for their shares. 

The shells (and slu'lls th(;re might hi; moister) 
From u hich the court has sucked the oyster ! 
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THE OAK AND THE REED. 


The oak, one .day, addressed the reed : — 

To you ungenerous indeed 

lias nature been, iny humble friend, 

With weakness aye obliged to bend. 

I’lie smalhist bird tliat flits in air 
Is (juite too niucli for you to bear ; 

I'he sliglitest wind lliat wri^aths the lake 
Your ('V(u-tr<Mubling head doth shake. 

The while, my towering form 
J3ares with the mountain top 
Th{; solar blaze to stop, 

And wr(\stle with the storm. 

What se(;ms to you the blast of death. 

To me, is but a zephyr’s breath. 

Hen(\afh my braneht?s had you grown. 

That .spread far round their friendly l)ow’er. 
Less sufli!ring would your life have known. 
Defended from the tempest’s jtower. 
Unha])pily, you oftencst show 
In open air your .slender form. 

Along the marshes, wet and low. 

That fringe the kingdom of the storm. 
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To you, declare I must, 

Dame Nature seems unjust. 

Then modestly replied the reed. 

Your pity, sir, is kitul indeed. 

But wholly needless for my sakt*. 

The wildest wind that ever blew 
Is safe to me, comparc^d with you. 

I bend, indeed, but never break. 

Thus far, I own, tlu; hurricane 
Has beat your sturdy back in vain ; 

But wait the end. .fust at the word, 

The tempest’s hollow voice was heard. 
The North sent forth her fiercest child, 
Dark, Jagged, pitiless, and wild. 

The oak, erect, endured the' blow ; 

The reed bowed gracefully and low. 

But, gathering up its strength once; mon*. 
In greater fury than before. 

The savage blast 
O’erthrevv, at last. 

That proud, old, sky-encircl(*d head. 
Whose feet entwined the empire of the; di^ad 











AGAINST THE HARD TO SUIT. 





ERE I a pet of fair Calliope, 

I would devote the gifts conferred on mo 


To dress in verse old /Esop’s lies divine ; 

! 1!|| 'lIlA For verse, and tin'}', and truth, do well combine. 

: But, not a favorite on the Muses’ hill, 

_ . ^ I dare not arrogate the magic skill 

'^!j§ ornament these charming stories. 

\ bard might brighten up their glories. 
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No doubt. I try — what one more wise must do. 
Thus much I have accomplished hitherto ; — 

By help of my translation, 

The beasts hold conversation 
In ITrench, as ne’er they did before. 

Indeed, to claim a little more, 

The plants and trees,' with smilinj; features. 
Arc turned by me to talking cri-atun's. 

.Who says that this is not enchanting ? 

Ah, say the critics, hear what vaunting 
From one whose work, all told, no more is 
Than half a dozen baby-stories. 

Would you a theme more credil)le, my censors. 

In graver tone, and style; which now and then soars? 
Then list ! For ten long years the men of Troy, 
By means that only heroes can employ, 

Had hc'ld the allied hosts of Gre(;ce at bay, — 
Their minings, batterings, stormings, day by day. 
Their hundred battles on the crimson ])lain. 

Their blood of thousand heroes, all in vain, — 
When, by Minerva’s art, a horse of wood. 

Of lofty size', before their city stood. 

Whose flanks immense; tin; sage Ulyss(;s hold. 
Brave Diomed, and Ajax fierce and bold, 

W’hom, with their myrmidons, tin; huge machine 
Would bear within the fated town unseen. 

To wreak upon its very gods tlnfir rage — 
Unh(;ard-of stratagem, in any age, 

Whi<;h well its crafty authors did n;|)ay 

Enough, enough, our critic folks will say ; 
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Your period excites alarm, 

Lest you should do your lungs some harm ; 
And then your monstrous wooden horse, 
With squadrons in it, at their ease. 

Is even harder to endorse 
Than Renard cheating Raven of his cheese. 
And, more than that, it fits you ill 
To wield the old heroic quill. 

Well, then, a humbler tone, if such your will is. 
Long sighed and pined the jealous Amaryllis 
For her Alcippus, in the sad belief. 

None, save her sheep and dog, would know her grief. 
Thyrsis, who knows, among the willows slips, 
And hears the gentle shepherdess’s lips 
Beseech the kind and gentle zephyr 

To bear these accents to her lover 

Stop, says my censor : 

To laws of rhyme quite irreducible. 

That couplet needs again the crucible ; 
Poetic men, sir. 

Must nicely shun the shocks 
Of rhymes unorthodox. • 

A curse on critics !. hold your tongue ! 

Know I not how to end my song ? 

Of time and strength what greater waste 
Than my attempt to suit your taste ? 

Some men, more nice than wise. 

There’s nought that satisfies. 

VOL. I. 7 
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THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS. 

Old Rodilard, a certain cat, 

Such havoc of the rats had made, 
’Twas difficult to find a rat 
With nature’s debt unpaid. 

The few that did remain. 

To leave their holes afraid. 

From usual food abstain. 

Not eating half tlieir fill. 

And vyonder no one will. 

That one who made on rats his revel. 
With rats passed not for cat, but devil 
Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater. 

Who had a wife, went out to meet her ; 
And while he held his caterwauling, 

The unkilled rats, their chapter calling. 
Discussed the point, in grave debate. 
How they might shun impending fate. 

Their dean, a prudent rat. 

Thought best, «nd better soon than late, 
To bell the fatal cat ; 
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That, when he took his hunting round, 
The rats, well eautioned by the sound. 
Might hide in safety under ground ; 

Indeed he knew no other means. 

And all the rest 
At once confessed 
Their minds were with the dean’s. 

No better plan, they all believed. 

Could possibly- have been conceived. 

No doubt the thing would work right well. 
If any one would hang the bell. 

But, one by ouc, said every rat, 

I’m not so big a fool as that. 

The plan, knocked up in this respect. 

The council closed without effect. 

And many a council I have seen. 

Or reverend chapter with its dean. 

That, thus resolving wisely. 

Fell through like this precisely. 

To argue or refute 

Wise counsellors abound ; 

The man to execute 
Is harder to be found. 




THE WOLF accusing THE FOX BEFORE 
THE MONkEY. 

A WOLF, affirming his belief, 

That he had suffered by a thief. 

Brought up his neighbor fox — 

Of whom it was by all confessed, 

Ilis diameter was not the best — 

To fill the prisoner’s box. 

As judge between these vermin, 

A monkey graced the ermine ; 

And truly other gifts of Themis 
Did scarcely seem his ; 

For while each party plead his cause, 
Apjiealing boldly to tiu* laws. 

And much the question vexed. 

Our monkey sat jierplexed. 

Their words and wrath expended. 

Their strife at Jongth was ended ; 

When, by their malice taught, 

The judge this judgment brought: — 

Your characters, my frimids, I long have known, 
As on this trial clearly shown ; 
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And hence I fine you both — the grounds at large 
To state, would little profit — 

You wolf, in short, as bringing groundless charge, 
You fox, as guilty of it. 

Come at it right or wrong, the judge opined 
No other than a villain could be fined. 





THE TWO BULLS AND THE PROG. 


Two bulls engaged in shocking battle, 

Both for a certain heifer’s sake, 

And lordship over certain cattle ; 

A frog began to groan and quake. 

But what is this to you ? 

Inquired another of the croaking crew. 

Why, sister, don’t you see, 

The end of this will be. 

That one of these big brutes will yield, 

■ And then be exiled from the field ? 

No more permitted on the grass to feed. 

He’ll forage, through our marsh, on rush and reed ; 
And, while he eats or chews the cud. 

Will trample on us in tlu; mud. 

Alas ! to think how frogs must suffer 
By means of this proud lady heifer ! 

This fear was not without good sense. 

One bull was beat, and much to their expense ; 
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For, quick retreating to their reedy bower, 

He trod on twenty of them in an hour. 

Of little folks it oft has been the fate 
. To suffer for the follies of the great. 





THE BAT AND THE TWO WEASELS. 

A BLUNDERING bat ODce Stuck her head 
Into a wakeful weasel’s bed ; 

Whereat the mistress of the house, 

A deadly foe of rats and mice, 

Was making ready in a trice 
To eat the stranger as a mouse. 

What ! do you dare, she said, to creep in 
The very bed I sometimes sleep in. 

Now, after all the provocation 

I’ve suffered from your thievish nation ? 

Are you not really a mouse. 

That gnawing pest of every house. 

Your sjiecial aim to do the cheese ill ?. 

Ay, that you are, or I’m no weasel. 

I beg your pardon, said the bat j 
My kind is very far from that. 

What I a mouse \ Who told you such a lie ? 
. Why, ma’am, I am a bird ; 

And, if you doubt my word, 

Just see the wings with which I fly. 

Long live the mice that cleave the sky ! . 
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These reasons had so fair a show, 
The weasel let the creature go. 

By some strange fancy led, 

The same wise blunderhead, 

But two or three days later, 

Had chosen for her rest 
Another weasel’s nest. 

This last, of birds a special hater. 

New peril brought this step absurd. 
Without a moment’s thought or puzzle, 
Dame weasel o})ed her peaked muzzle 
To eat th’ intruder as a bird. 

Hold ! do not wrong me, cried the bat ; 
I’m truly no such thing as that. 

Your eyesight strange conclusions gathers. 
What makes a bird, I, pray? Its feathers. 
I’m cousin of the mice and rats. 
Great Jupiter confound the cats ! 

'riic bat, by such adroit replying. 

Twice saved herself from dying. 

And many a human stranger 
Thus turns his coat in danger ; 

And sings, as suits where’er he goes, 
God save the king ! — or, save his foes ! 
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THE BITCH AND HER FRIEND. 


A BITCH, that felt her time approaching, 

And had no place for parturition. 

Went to a female friend, and, broaching 
Her delicate condition, 

Got leave herself to shut 
Within the other’s hut. 

At proper time the lender came 
Her little jiremises to claim. 

The bitch crawled meekly to the door. 

And humbly begged a fortnight more. 

Her little pups, she said, could hardly walk. 

In short, the. hmder yielded to her talk. 

Th(! second term expired, the friend had come 
To take possession of her house and home. 

The bitch, this time, as if she would have bit her, 
Repli('d, I’m ready, madam, with my litter, 

To go when you can turn me out. 

Her pups, you see, were fierce and stout. 
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The creditor, from whom a villain borrows, 
Will fewer shillings get again than sorrows. 

If you have trusted people of this sort. 

You’ll have to plead, and dun, and fight; in short. 
If in your house you let one step a foot, 

He’ll surely step the other in to boot. 










THE EAGLE AND THE BEETLE. 

John Rabbit, by Dame Eagle chased, 

Was making for his hole in haste. 

When, on his way, he met a beetle’s burrow. 

I leave you all to think 
If such a little chink 

Could to a rabbit give jnotection thorough. 

But, since no better could be got, 

John Rabbit there was fain to squat. 

Of course, in an asylum so absurd, 

John felt ere long the talons of the bird. 

But first, the beetle, interceding, cried, 

Great queen of birds, it cannot be denied. 
That, maugre my protection, you can bear 
My trembling guest, John Rabbit, through the air. 
But do not give me such afiront, I pray ; 

And since he craves your grace. 

In pity of his case. 

Grant him his life, or take us both away ; 
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For he’s my gossip, friend, and neighbor. 

In vain the beetle’s friendly labor; 

The eagle clutched her prey without reply. 
And as she flapped her vasty wings to fly. 
Struck down our orator and stilled him ; 

The W'onder is she hadn’t killed him. 

The beetle soon, of sweet revenge in quest. 
Flew to the old, gnarled mountain oak 
Which proudly bore that haughty eagle’s nest. 
And while the bird was gone, 
jy[er eggs, her cherished eggs, he broke. 

Not sparing one. 

Returning from her flight, the eagle’s cry. 

Of rage and bitter anguish, filled the sky. 

But, by excess of passion blind. 

Her enemy she failed to find. 

Her wrath in vain, that year it was her fate 
To live a mourning mother, desolate. 

The next, she built a loftier nest ; ’twas vain ; 
The beetle found and dashed her eggs again. 

John Rabbit’s death was thus revenged anew. 
The second mourning for her murdijred lirrMid 
Was such, that through the giant mountain wood, 
For six long months, the sleepless echo flew. 
The bird, once Ganymede, now made 
Her prayer to Jupiter for aid ; 

And, laying them witliin his godshiji’s lap, 

She thought her eggs now safe from all mishap ; 
The god his own could not but make tlu'in — 
No wretch would venture there to break them. 
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And no one did. Their enemy, this time, 
Upsoaring to a place sublime. 

Let fall upon his royal robes some dirt. 

Which Jove just shaking, with a sudden flirt. 
Threw out the eggs, no one knows whither. 
When Jupiter informed her how th’ event 
Occurred by purest accident, 

The eagle raved ; there was no reasoning with her ; 
She gave out threats of leaving court. 

To make the desert her resort. 

And other braveries of this sort. 

Poor Jupiter in silence heard 
The uproar of his favorite bird. 

Before his throne the beetle now appeared, 

And by a clear complaint the mystery cleared. 
The god j)ronounced the eagle in the wrong. 
But still, their hatred was so old and strong, 
These enemies could not be reconciled ; 

And, that the gemu al peace might not be sjwiled, — 
The best that lie could do, — the god arranged. 
That thence the eagle’s pairing should b(i changed. 
To come when beetle folks are only found 
Concealed and dormant under ground. 




THE LION AND THE GNAT. 

Go, paltry insect, nature’s meanest brat ! 
Thus said the royal lion to the gnat. • 

The gtiat declared immediate war. 

Think you, said he, your royal name 
To me worth caring for ? 

Think you I tremble at your power or fitme ? 
The ox is bigger far than you ; 

Yet him I drive, and all his crew. . 

This said, as one that did no fear otve. 
Himself he blew the battle charge. 
Himself both trumpeter and hero. 

At first he played al)out at large, 

Then on the lion’s neck, at leisure, settled. 

And there the royal beast /ull sorely nettled. 
With foaming mouth, and flashing eye. 

He roars. All creatures hide or fly, — 
Such mortal terror at 
The work of one jwor gnat ! 

With constant change of his attack, 

The snout now stinging, now the back. 
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And now the chambers of the nose ; 

The pygnvy fly no mercy shows. 

The lion’s rage was at its height ; 

His viewless foe now laughed outright, 
When on his battle-ground he saw, 

That every savage tooth and claw 
Had got its proper beauty 
By doing bloody duty ; 

Himself, tlie hapless lion, tore his hide, • 

And lashed with sounding tail from side to side. 
Ah ! bootless blow, and bite, and curse ! 

He beat the harmless air, and worse ; 

For, though so fierce and stout. 

By eflbrt wearied out, 

He fainted, fell, gave up the^iuarrel. 

Th(! gnat retires with verdant laurel. 

Now rings his truraj)ct clang 
As at the charge it rang. 

But while his triumph note he blotys, 
Straight on our valiant conqueror goes 
A spider’s ambuscade to meet, 

And make its web his winding-sheet. 

We often have the most to fear 
From those we most despise ; 

Again, great risks a man may. clear. 

Who by tlie smallest dies. 
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THE ASS LOADED WITH SPONGES, AND THE ASS 
LOADED WITH SALT. 

A MAN, whom I shall call an ass-eteer, 

His sceptre like some Roman emperor bearing, 
Drove on two courser^ of protracted ear. 

The one, with sponges laden, briskly faring ; 
The other lifting legs 
As If. he trod on eggs, 

With constant need of goading, 

And bags of salt for loading. 

O’er liill and dale our merry pilgrims passed. 
Till, coming to a river’s ford at last, 

They stopped quite puzzled on the shore. 

Our assetecr had t;rossed the stream before ; 
So, on the lighter l)east astride. 

He drives the other, spile of dread, 
Which, loath indeed to go ahead. 

Into a deep hole turns aside, 

And, facing right al)out. 

Where he went in, comes out } 

For duckings two or three 
Had jx)wer the salt to melt. 

So that the creature felt 
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His burdened shoulders free. 

The sponger, like a sequent sheep, 
Pursuing through the water deep, 

Into the same hole plunges 
Himself, his rider, and the sponges. 

All three drank deeply: asseteer and ass 
For boon companions of their load might pass; 
Which last became so sore a weight, 

The ass fell down, 

Belike, to drown, 

. His rider risking equal fate. 

A helper came, no matter who. 

The moral needs no.more ado— 

That all can’t act alike,— 

Tile point I wished to strike. 




THE UON AlTD THE RAT. 


To show to all your kindness, it behoves: 
There’s none so small but you his aid may need. 
I quote two fables for this weighty creed, 

Which either of them ftilly proves. 

■ From underneath’ the sward 
A rat, quite Olf his guard. 

Popped out between a lion’s paws. 

The beast of royal bearing 
Showed what a lion was 
The creature’s life by sparing— 

A kindness well repaid ; 

For, little as j-oii would have thougHt 
His majesty would ever need his aid, 

It proved full soon 
A precious boon. 

Forth issuing from his forest glen, 

T’ explore the haunts of mmt. 

In lion net his majesty was caught. 
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From which his strength and rage 
Served not to disengage. 

The rat ran up, with grateful glee, 
Gnawed off a rbpe, and set him free. 

By time and toil we sever 
What strfength and rage could never. 




THE DOVE AND. THE ANT. . 

The same instruction wc may get 
From another couple, smaller yet. 

A dove came to a brook to drink, 

When, leaning o’er its crumbling brink. 
An ant fell in, and vainly tried, 

In this to her an ocean tide, 

To reach the land ; whereat the dove. 
With every living thing in love, 

Was prompt a spire of grass to throw her. 
By which the ant regained the shore. 

A barefoot scamp, both mean and sly. 
Soon after chanced this dove to spy ; 

And, bping armed with bow. and arrow. 
The hungry codger doubted not 
The bird of Venus, in bis pot. 

Would make a soup before the morrow. 
Just as his deadly bow he drew, 

Our pismire stung his heel. 

Roused by the villain’s squeal, 

The dove took timely hint, and flew 
Far from the rascal’s coop ; — 

And with her flew his soup. 










THE ASTROLOGEd WHO STUMBLED INTO A WELL. 

To an astrologer who fell 
Plump to the bottom of a well, 

Poor blockhead ! cried a passer by, 

Not see your feet, and read the sky ? 

This upshot of a story will suffice 
To give a useful hint to most ; 

For few there are in this our. world so wise 
As not to trust in star or ghost, 

Or cherish secretly the creed 
Tliat men the book of destiny may read.. 
This iKJok, by Homer and his pupils suitg. 
What is it, in j)lain common sense. 

But what was chance those ancient folks among. 
And with ourselves, God’s providence ? 

Now, chance doth bid defiance 
To every thing like science ; 

’Twere wrong, if not. 

To call it hazard, fortune, lot — 

Things palpably uncertain. 

But from the purposes diyine, 

, The deep of infinite design. 

Who boasts to lift the curtain ? 

Whom but himself doth God allow 
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To read his bosom thoughts, and how? 

Would he imprint upon the stars sublime 
The shrouded secrets of the night of time ? 
And all for what ? To exercise the wit 
Of those who on astrology have writ ? 

To help us shun inevitable ills? 

To poison for us even pleasure’s rills ? 

The choicest blessings to destroy, 
Exhausting, ere they come, their joy ? 

Such faith is worse than error — ’tis a crime. 

The sky-host moves and marks the course of time; 
The sun sheds on our nicely-measured days 
The glory of his night-dispelling rays ; 

And all from this we can divine 
Is, that they need to rise arfd shine, — ^ 

To roll the seasons, ripen fruits, 

And cheer the hearts of men and brutes. 
How tallies this revolving universe 
With human things, eternally diverse ? 

Ye horoscopers, waning quacks, 

Please turn on Europe’s courts your backs, 
And, taking on your travelling lists 
The bellows-blowing alchemists, 

Budge off together to the land of mists. 

But I’ve digressed. Return we now, bethinking 
Of our poor star-man, whom we left a drinking. 
Besides the folly of his lying trade. 

This man tjte type may well be made 
Of those who at chimeras stare 
When they should mind things that arp. 








THE HARE AND THE FROGS. 


Onck in his bed deep mused the hare, 
(What (‘Ise but muse could he do there .^) 
And soon by gloom was much afflicted; — 
To gloom ilu; creature’s much addicted. 
Alas! these constitutions nervous, 
ri(^ cried, how wretclu'dly they serve us ! 

timid })eo})le, by their action. 

Can’t eat nor sleep with satisfaction ; 

We can’t enjoy a pleasure single, 

But with some misery it must mingle. 
INTyself, for one, am forced by cursed fear 
To sle<;p with oj)en eye as W('ll as ear. 
C’orrc'ct yourself, says some adviser. 
CJrtms fear, by such advice, the wiser 
Indeed, I well enough descry 
That m(*n have h'ar, as well as I. 

With such revolving thoughts our hare 
Kept watch in soul-consnming care. 

A jtassiug shade, or lealh't’s quiver 
Would giv{! his blood a Itoiling fever. 
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Full soon, his melancholy soul 
Aroused from drcamiuj^ doze 
By noise too slight for foes, 

He scuds in haste to reach his hole. 

He passed a pond ; and from its l)ord('r bogs, 
Plunge after plunge, in leaped the timid frogs. 
Aha ! I do to them, I see, 

He cried, n hat others do to me. 

The sight of even me, a hare, 

Suffk'('th some, I find, to scare. 

And here, the terror of my tramp 
Hath j)ut to rout, it seems, a camp. 

The trembling fools! they take me for 
The very thuuderlwlt of war ! 

I see, the coward n(;ver skulked a foi; 

That miglit not scare a cpward still below. 









THE COCK AND THE FOX. 


Upon a tree there mounted guard 
A veteran cock, adroit and cunning, 
When to the roots a fox up running, 
Spoke thus, in tones of kind regard ; — 
Our (juarrel, brother, ’s at an end ; 
Henceforth. I ho]>o to live your friend ; 
For peace now reigns 
Throughout the animal domains. 

I bear the news: — come down, I pray. 
And give me the embrace fraternal; 
And })lease, my brother, don’t delay. 

So much the tidings do concern all, 
That 1 must spread them far to-day. 
Now you and yours can take your walks 
AVithout a fear or thought of haw ks. 

And should you clash with them or otners, 
In us you’ll find the l)est of brothers ; — 
For w'hich you may, this joyful night. 

Your merry bonfires light. 

But, first, let’s so*il the bliss 
With one fraternal kiss. 
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Good friend, the cock replied, upon my .word, 
A better thing I never heard ; 

And doubly I rejoice 
To liear it from your voice ; 

And, really, there must be something in it. 

For yonder come two greyhounds, which, I flatter 
Myself, are couriers on tliis very matter. 

They come so fast, they’ll be hero in a minute. 
I’ll down, and all of us will seal the blessing 
With general kissing and caressing. 

Adieu, said foK ; my errand’s pressing ; 

I’ll hurry on my way. 

And we’ll rejoice some other day. 

So off the fellow scampered, quick and light. 

To gain the fo.x-holcs of a neighlxrring height. 
Less happy in his stratagem than flight. 

The cock laughed sweetly in his sleeve; — 
’Tis doubly sweet deceiver to deceive. 







THE RAVEN WISHING TO IMITATE THE EAGLE. 


The bird of Jove bore off a mutton, 

A raven beiii|^ witness. 

Ttet weaker bird, l)ut equal glutton. 
Not doubting of his fitness 
To do the sanu; with case. 

And bent his taste to please, 

T(X)k round the flock his sweep. 
And marked among the sheep. 

The one of fairest flesh and size, 

A real sheep of sacrifice — 

A dainty titbit bestial. 

Reserved for mouth celestial. 

Our gormand, gloating round. 
Cried, Sheep, I w'onder much 
Who could have made you such. 
You’re far the fattest I have found ; 
I’ll take you for my eating. 

And on the creature bleating 
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He settled down. Now, sooth to say, 

This sheep would weigh 

More than a cheese ; 

And had a fleece 
Much like that matting famous 
Which graced the chin of Polyphemus ; 

So fast it clung to every claw, 

It was not easy to withdraw. 

The shepherd came, caught, caged, and, to theirjoy. 
Gave croaker to his children for a toy. 

Ill plays the pilferer the bigger thief; 

One’s self one ought to know.; — in brief. 
Example is a dangerous lure ; 

Death strikes the gnat, wh(;re flies the wasp secure. 






THE PEACOCK COMPLAINING. TO JUNO. 

The peacock to tlie qiicoii of heaven 
Coinj)hiined in some such words ; — 
Great ^.mddess, you hav<; given 
'I’o me, the laughing-stock of birds, 

A voice which fills, by taste quite just. 

All nature with disgust ; 

Whereas that little paltry thing. 

The nightingale, pours from her throat 
, So sweet and ravishing a note, 

She bears alone the honors of the spring. 

In anger Juno heard, 

And cried, Shame on you, jealous bird ! 
Grudge yon the nightingale her voice. 
Who in the rainl)ow neck rejoice, 
riian costliest silks more richly tinted, 
hi charms of grace and form unstinted, — 
Who strut in kingly pride. 

Your glorious tail spread wide 
With brilliants which in sheen do 
Outshine the jeweller’s bow-window ? 
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Is there a bird beneath the bine 
That has more charms than you ? 

No animal in every thing can shine. 

By just partition of our gifts divine, 

Each has its full and })ropcr share ; 
Among the birds that cleave the air, 

The hawk ’s a swift, the eagle is a brave one. 
For omens serves the hoarse old raven. 

The rook ’s of coming ills the proplujt ; 

And if there’s any discontent. 

I’ve heard not of it. 

Cease, then, your envious complaint ; 

Or I, instead of making up your lack, 

Will take your boasted plumage from your back. 
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THE CAT METAMORPHOSED INTO A WOMAN. 

A BACHELOR carcssccl his cat, 

A darlini!; fair and delicate ; 

So deep in love, he thou;iht her mew 
The sweetest voice he over knew. 

By prayers, and tears, and magic art. 

The man "Ot Fate to take his part; 

And, lo ! one mornin:i; at his side 
His cat, transformed, herame his bride. 

In W(Hl(led stale oiir man was seen 
The fool in eotirtship he had been. 

No lover e’er tvas so hewitehed 
By any maiden’s charms 
As was this hushand, so enriched 
By hers within his arms. 

He praised her beauties, this and that. 

And saw there nothing of the cat. 

In short, by passion's aid, he 
Thought her a perfect lady. 

’Twas night : some carpet-gnawing mice 
Disturbed the nuptial joys. 

VOl. I. 11 
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Excited by the noise, 

The bride sprang at them in a trice. 

The mice were scared and fled. 

The bride, scarce in her bed. 

The gnawing heard, and sprang again,— 
And this time not in vain, 

For, in this novel form arrayc^l, 

Of her the mice wore less afraid. 

Through life she loved this mousing course. 
So great is stubborn nature’s force. 

In mockery of change, the old 
Will keep their youthful Ixuit. 

When once the cloth has got its fold, 

The smelling pot its scent, 

In vain your elforts and your cari^ 

To make them other than they are. 

To work reform, do what you will. 

Old habit will be habit still. 

Nor fork* nor strap can mend its manners, 
Nor cudgel-blows beat down its baninus. 
Secure the doors against the renter. 

And through the windows it will enter. 


* Naturam expcllaa furca, tamon nsque rccurrct. — Hou. 
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THR LION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 

Tm: kill" of animals, with royal grace, 

Would c(;h;l)rate his birthday in the chase, 
’'f'was not with Imiw and arrows 
I’o slay some M retehcd sjiarrows ; 

The lion hunts the wild lioar of the wood, 

The antlered deer and slags, (he fat and good. 
'I'iiis lime, the king, t’ insure siieecss, 

Took for his aid-dc-eam|) an ass, 

A creature of stentorian voice, 

That ft'lt much honored by the choice. 

The lion hid him in a projier station, 

And ordered him to bray, i'or his vocation. 
Assured that his tempestuous cry 
'The boldest beasts would terrily, 

And cause them from their lairs to fly. 

And, sooth, the horrid noise the creature made 
Did strike the tenants of tin* wood with dread ; 
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And, as they headlong fled, 

All fell within the lion’s. ambuscade. 
Has not my service glorious 
Made both of us victorious ? 

Cried out the much-elated ass. 

Yes, said the lion ; bravely brayed ! 

Had I not known vourself and race, 
I should have been myself afraid ! 

If he had dared, the donkey 
Had shown himself right spunky 
At this retort, though Justly made ; 

For who could suffer boasts to pass 
So ill-bcfitting to an ass 
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For could it well be understood 
That each of this sweet sisterhood, 

When she possessed her part no more, 
Should to her mother pay it o’er ? 

’Twas surely not so easy saying 
How lack of means would help the paying. 
What meant their honored father, then ? 

Th’ affair was brought to legal men. 

Who, after turning o’er the case 
Some hundred thousand dilfercnt ways. 

Threw down the learn(*d bonnet. 

Unable to decide upon it ; 

•And then advised the heirs, 

Without more thought, t’ adjust affairs. 

As to the widow’s share, the counsel say, 

We hold it just the daughters each should pay 
One third to her upon demand, 

Should she not choose to have it Stand- 
Commuted as a life annuity, 

Paid from h<'r husband’s d(!ath, with due congruity 
The thiiig thus ordered, the estate; 

Is duly cut in portions three. 

And in tiu; first they all a^ree; 

To put the feastinir-Iodge's, plat(‘, 

Luxurious cooling mugs, 

Knormous liepior Jugs, 

Rich cupboards, — built beneath the trellised vine, — 
The stores of ancient, sweet iVIalvoisian wine, 
The slav(;s to serve it at a sign ; 

In short, whatever, in a gr(;at house, 

There is of f(;asting apparatus. 
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The second part is made 
Of what might help the jilting trade — 
The city house and furniture, 

Exquisite and genteel, be sure. 

The eunuchs, milliners, and laces. 

The jewels, shawls, and costly dresses. 

The third is made of household stuff. 

More vulgar, rude, and rough — 

Farmsj, fences, flocks, and fodder. 

And men and beasts to turn the sod o’er. . 
This done, since it was thought 
To give the parts by lot 
Might suit, or it might not. 

Each paid her share of f(;es dear. 

And took the part that j)leased her. 

’Twas in great Athens town. 

Such judgment gave tlu* gown. 

And there* the public voice 
Applauded both the judgment and the choice. 
But .Esop well was satistied 
Tlu; learned men had set aside. 

In judging thus the; t(*stainent. 

The ve*ry gist of its intent. 

The dead, quoth he, could he but know of it. 
Would heap rt'proaches on such Attic wit. 
What ! men who proudly take their place 
As sages of the human race. 

Lack they the? simple skill 
To settle such a will ^ 

This said, he undertook himself 
The task of portioning the pelf ; 
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And straightway gave each maid the part 
The least according to her heart — 

The prim coquette, the drinking stulT, 

The drinker, then, the farms and cattle ; 
And on the miser, rude and rough. 

The robes and lace did i^sop settle ; 

For thus, he said, an early date 
Would see the sisters alienate 
Their several shares of the estate. 

No motive now in maidenhood to tarry, 

They all would seek, post haste, to marry ; 
And, having each a splendid bait. 

Each soon would find a well-bred mate ; 
And, leaving thus their father’s goods intact, 
Would to their mother pay them all, in fact, — 
Which of the testament 
Was plainly the intent. 

The people, who had thought a slave an ass, 
Much wondered how it came to pass 
That one alone should have more sense 
Than all their men of most pretense. 










THK MILLKR. UlS SON, AND THE ASS. 

TO M, Vi: MArCUOlX. 



ECAi’SF. tli(' arts arc plainly birthright matters, 
For fables we to ancient Greece are debtors ; 
Blit still this field could not be reaped so clean 
As not to let us, later comers, glean. 

The fiction-world hath deserts yet to dare, 
And, daily, authors make discoveries there. 
I’ll fain repeat one which our man of song, 
Old Malherlie, told one day to young Racan. 
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Of Horace they the rivals and the heirs, 

Apollo’s pets, — my masters, I should say, — 

Sole by themselves were met, I’m told, one day. 
Confiding each to each their thoughts and cares, 
llacan begins : — Pray end my inward strife. 

For well you know, my friend, what’s what in life. 
Who through its varied course, from stage to stage, 
Have stored the full experience' of age; 

What shall 1 do ? ’Tis time I chose j)rofession. 
You know my fortune, birth, and disposition. 
Ought I to make the country my resort. 

Or seek tire army, or to rise at court ? 

There’s nought but mixeili bitterness with charms ; 
War hath its ph-asures ; hymen, its alarms. 
’Twere nothing hard to take my natural bent, — 
But I’v{'. a world of people to cont(mt. 

Content a world ! old Malln'rlui cries ; who can, sir ? 
Why, let me tell a story ere I answ'cr. 

A miller and his son, I’ve somewhere read. 

The first in years, the other but a lad, — 

A fine, smart boy, howev<;r, 1 should say, — 

To sell their ass went to a fair one day. 

In order there to g(;t the highest ))ric(;. 

They needs must keep thi-ir donkey fresh and nice , 
So, tying fast his feet, they swung him clear. 

And bore him hanging like a chandelier. 

Alas ! poor, simple-minded country fidlows ! 

The first that ser:s their load, loud laughing, bellows. 
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, What farce is this to sj)lit good people’s sides 
The most an ass is not the one that rides ! 

The miller, much enlightened hy this talk, 

Untied his precious heast, and made him walk. 
The ass, who liked the other mode of travel, 
Hrayi^d some complaint at trudging on the gravel; 
Wlu'reat, not understanding well the beast, 

I'lie miller caused his hopeful son to ride. 

And walked behind, without a spark of pride. 
'Three UKU’chants j)ass(!d, and, mightily displeased, 
'riie eldest of th(!se gi-ntlemen cried out, 

Mo tlier(! ! dismount, for shamt;, you lubber lout. 
Nor make a i’oot-boy of your gray-beard sire ; 
(^liaiige places, as the rights of age recpiire. 

'To ph'ase you, sirs, the miller said, I ought. 

So down th(! young and up the old man got. 
'riiroe girls next passiuir, What a shame, says one, 
'rii;-,t boy should be obliged on foot to run, 

While that old ehap, upon his ass astride, 

Should play the calf, and likt' a bishop ride! 
IMease save your wit, the miller made, reply, 
'I'ough veal, my girls, the calf as old as 1. 

But Joke on jok<' ix'peated changed his mind; 

So up he took, at Iasi, his son behind. 

Not thirty yards ahead, another set 
Found fault. 'The biggest fools 1 ever met, 

Says OIK' of them, such luirdens to imjiose. 

'FIk! ass is faint and living with their blow's. 

Is this, indeed, the mercv which these ru.stics 
Show to their honest, faithful, old domestics.? 
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If to the fair these lazy fellows ride, 

’Twill be to sell thereat the donkey’s hide ! 
Zounds ! cried the miller, precious little brains 
Hath he who takes, to please the world, such pains 
But since we’re in, we’ll try what can be done. 
So olf the ass they Jumped, himself and son. 
And, like a prelate, donk(^y marclual alone. 
Another man they met. These folks, said lie. 
Enslave themselves to let their ass j^o free — 
The darliii" brute ! If I mij^ht lx; so bold, 

I’d counsel thi'in to have him set in gold. 

Not so went Nicliolas his .Jane to woo. 

Who rode, Ave sinii:, his ass to save his sIkm;. 

Ass ! ass ! our man replied ; we’re asses lhn;e ! 

I do avow ni) self an ass to b(^ ; 

But since mv sage advisers can’t agree. 

Their words henceforth shall not lx; heeded ; 
I’ll suit myself. Aud lu; succeeded. 

For you, cIkkasc army, love, or court ; 

In town, or country, mak(; resort ; 

Take wife, or cowl ; ride you, or walk ; 

Uoubt not but tongues will have their talk. 






THE MEMBERS AND THE BELLY. 

Perhaps, had I hut shown due loyalty, 

This l)ook would have begun with royalty. 

Of which, in certain points of view, 

Boss* Belly is the image true. 

In whose bereavements all the members share ; 
Of whom the latt(.T once so weary were, 

As all due service to forbear. 

On what they called his idle plan 
Kesolved to play the gentleman. 

And let his lordship live on air. 
liike. burden-beasts, said they. 

We sweat from day to day ; 

And all for whom, and what ? 

(3urselves we profit not. 

Our lalior has no object but one. 

That is, to feed this la/.y glutton. 

We’ll learn the resting trade 
By his example’s aid. 


* A wt)rd jirobably more ianuliar to hod -carriers than to lexico^a- 
phers ; <ju. dorivt'd from the French hosaeman^ or the English boatsuxtin^ 
pronounced hos'n^ It denotes a ^Mnaster ” of some practical 
Master Belly, says liabclais, was the first Master of Arts in the world. 
-Fj). 
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So said, so done ; all labor ceased ; 

The hands refused to grasp, the arms to strike ; 
All other incinbers did the like. 

Their l)oss might lalK)r if he pleased ! 

It was an error which they soon re{)ented, 
With pain of languid poverty accpiainted. 

The heart no more the blood renewed, 

And Inmce repair no more accrued 
To ever-wasting strength ; 

W'hercby the mutineers, at length, 

Saw that the idle Indly, in its way. 

Did more for common benefit than they. 

For royalty our fable makes, 

A thing that gives as well as takes. 

Its power all labor to sustain, 

Nor for themselves turns out their labor vain. 

It gives the artist bread, the merchant riches ; 
Maintains the diggers in tlu'ir ditches* 

Pays man of war and magistrate ; 

SupjKirts the swarms in place. 

That live on sovereign gracir ; 

In short, is caterer for the state. 

Menenius told the story well. 

When Konn!, of old, in pieces fell. 

The commons jiarting from the smiate. 

The ills, said they, that we complain at 
Are,tliat tlui honors, treasures, jiower, and dignity, 
Belong to them alone ; while wt; 
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Get nought our labor for 
But tributes, taxes, and fatigues of war. 
Without the walls the people had their stand 
Prepared to march in search of other land, 
When by this noted fable 
Mcnenius was able 
To draw them, hungry, home 
To duty and to Rome.* 


^ According to our republican notions of government, these people 
were somewhat imposed upon. Perhaps the fable finds a more appro- 
priatc application in the relation of employer to employed. I leave 
the fabulists and the political economists to settle the question l^tween 
them. — Ed. 
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THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. 


A WOLF, whose gettings from the flocks 
Began to be but few, 

Bethought himself to play the fox , 

In character quite new. 

A shepherd’s hat and coat he took, 

A cudgel for a crook, 

Nor e’eii the pipe forgot ; 

And more, to seem what he was not. 
Himself upon his hat he wrote, 

I’m Willie, shepherd of these sheep. 

His person thus complete. 

His crook in upraised feet. 

The jmjKJStor Willie stole upon the keep. 
The real Willie, on the grass asleep, 

Slept there, indeed, profoundly. 

His dog and pipe slept, also, soundly; 

His drowsy sheep around lay. 

As for the greatest number. 

Much blessed the hypocrite their slumber, 
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And hoped to drive away the flock, 
Covild he the shepherd’s voice but mock. 

He thought undoubtedly he could. 

He, tried; the tone in which he spoke, 
Loud echoing from the wood, 

1'he plot and slumber broke ; 

Sheep, dog, and man awoke. 

'Fhe wolf, in sorry plight, 

In hampering coat bedight, 

(Jould neither run nor fight. 

There’s always leakage of deceit, 

Which makes it never safe to cheat. 
Whoever is a wolf had better 
Keep clear of hypocritic fetter. 




THE FROGS ASKING A KING. 

A CERTAIN commonwealth aquatic, 
Grown tired of order democratic, 

By clamoring in the ears of Jove, effected 
Its being to a monarch’? power subjected. 
Jove flung it down, at first, a king pacific, 
Who nathless fell with such a splash terrific, 
The marshy folks, a foolish race and timid, 
Made breathless haste to get from him hid. 
They dived into the mud beneath the waiter. 
Or found among the reeds and rushes quarter. 
And long it was they dared not see 
The dreadful face of majesty. 

Supposing that some monstrous frog 
Had been sent down to rule the bog. 

The king was really a log. 

Whose gravity inspired with awe 
The first that, from his hiding-place 
Forth venturing, astonished, saw 
The royal blockhead’s face. 
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With trembling and with fear, 

At last he drew quite near. 

Another followed, and another yet. 

Till <|uite a crowd at last were met ; 

Who, growing fast and strangely bolder. 
Perched soon upon the royal shoulder. 

His gracious majesty kept still, 

And let his people work their will. 

Clack, clack ! what din beset the ears of Jove ! 
We want a king, the people said, to move ! 

The god straight sent them down a crane. 
Who cailght and slew them without measure, 
•And gulped their carcasses at pleasure ; 

Whereat the frogs more wofully complain. 
What ! what ! great Jupiter replied ; 

By your desires must I be tied ? ■ 

Think you such government is bad ? 

You sliould have kept what first you had ; 
Wiiich having blindly failed to do. 

It had been prudent still for you 
To let that former king suffice, 

More meek and mild, if not so wise. 

With this now make yourselves content, 

Lest for your skis a worse be sent. 




THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 


A FOX once journeyed, and for company 
A certain bearded, horned goat had he’; 

Which goat no further than his nose could see. 
The fox was deeply versed in trickery. 

These travellers did thirst compol 
To seek the bottom of a well. 

There, having drank enough for two, 

Says fox. My friend, what shall we do ? 

’Tis time that we were thinking 
Of something else than drinking. 

Raise you your feet upon the wall. 

And stick your horns up straight and tall; 
Then up your back I’ll climb with ease, 

And draw you after, if you please. 

Yes, by my beard, the other said, 

’Tis just the thing. 1 like a head 
Well stocked with sense, like thine. 

Had it l)een left to mine, 

I 4o confess, 

I never should have thought of this. 
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So Rcnard clambered out, 

And, leaving there the goat. 
Discharged his obligations 
By preaching thus on patience : — 
Had Heaven put sense thy head within, 
To match the beard upon thy chin, 
Thou wouldst have thought a bit. 
Before descending such a pit. 

I’m out of it ; good by : 

With prudent effort try 
Yourself to extricate. 

For me, alfaiis of state 
Permit me not to wait 

Whatever way you wend, 

Consider well the end. 
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THB EAGLE, THE WILD SOW, AND THE CAT. 

A CERTAIN hollow tree 
Was tenanted bj three. 

An eggle held a lofty bough, 

The hollow root a wild wood sow, 

A female, cat between the two. 

All busy with maternal labors, 

They lived awhile obliging neighbors. 

At last the cat’s deceitful tongue 
Broke up the peace of old and young. 

Up climbing to the eagle’s nest, 

She said, with, whiskered lips compressed. 
Our death, or, what as much wc mothers fear, 
That of our helpless offspring dear, 

Is ^rely. drawing near. 

Beneath our feet, see you not how 
Destruction’s plotted by the sow ? 

Her constant digging, soon or late, 

Our proud old castle will uproot. 

And then — O, sad and shocking fate ! — • 
She’ll eat our young ones as the fruit ! 

Were there but hope of saving one, 

’Twcmld soothe somewhat my Intter moMi. 
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Thus leaving apprehensions hideous, 

Down went the puss perfidious 
To where the sow, no longer digging, 

Whs in the very act of pigging. 

Good friend and neighbor, whispered she, 

I warn you on your guard to be. 

Your pigs should you but leave a minute, 

This eagle here will seize them in it. 

Speak not of this, I beg, at all, 

Lest on ray head her wrath should fall. 
Another breast with fear inspired. 

With fiendish joy the cat retired. 

T^ie eagle ventured no egress 
To feed her young, the sow still less. 

Fools they, to think that any curse 
Than ghastly famine could be worse ! 

Both staid at home, resolved and obstinate. 

To' save their young ones from impending fate, - 
The royal bird for fear of mine. 

For fear of royal claws the. swine. 

All died, at length, w'ith hunger, 

The older and the younger; 

There staid, of eagle race or boar, 

Not one this side of death’s dread door ; — 
A sad misfortune, which 
The wicked cats made rich. 

0, what is there of hellish plot 
The treacherous tongue dares not ! 

Of all the ills Pandora’s box outpoured, 
Deceit, I think, i's most to lx; abhorred. 

Vox. I, ' 14 




THE DRUNKARD AND HIS WIPE. 


Each has his fault, to which he clings 
In spite of shame or fear. 

This apophthegm a story brings, 

To make its truth more clear. 

A sot had lost health, mind, and purse ; 
And, truly, for that matter. 

Sots mostly lose the latter 
Ere running half their course. 

When wine, one day, of wdt had filled the room, 
His wife enclosed him in a .spacious tomb. 

There did the fumes evaporate 
At leisure from his drowsy pate. 

When he awoke, he found 
His body wrapped around 
With grave-clothes, chill and damp. 
Beneath a dim, sepulchral lamp. 

How ’s this ? My wife R.widow sad ? 

He cried, and I a ghost ? Dead ? dead; ? 
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Thereat his spouse, with snaky hair, 

And robes like those the Furies wear. 
With voice to fit the realms below. 
Brought boiling caudle to his bier — 
For Lucifer the proper cheer ; 

By nidnch her husband came to know — 
Fot he had heard of those three ladies — 
Himself a citizen (d* Hades. 

What may your office be ? 

The phantom questioned he. 

I’m server up of Pluto’s meat. 

And bring his guests the same to eat. 
Well, says the sot, not taking time to think, 
And don’t you bring us any thing to drink F 



THE GOUT AND THE SPIDER. 


When Nature angrily turiled out 
Those plagues, the spider and the gout,— 
See you, said she, those huts so meanly built. 
These palaces so grand and richly gilt? 

By mutual agreement fix 
Your choice of dwellings ; or if not. 

To end th’ affair by lot. 

Draw out these little sticks. 

The huts are not for me, the spider cried ; 

And not for me the palace, cried the gout; 
For there a sort of men she spied 
Called doctors,- going in and out, 

From whom idle could not ho[)c for ease. 

So hied her to the huts the fell disease. 
And, fastening on a poor man’s toe, 

Ho[)ed there to fatten on his woe. 

And torture him, fit after fit. 

Without a summons e’er to (piit, 

From old Hip[K)crates, 

Tjie spider, on the lofty ceiling. 

As if she had a life-lease feeling, . 

Wove wide her cunning toils. 

Soon rich with instxt spoils. 
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A maid destroyed them as she swept the room: 
^paired^ again they felt the fatal broom. 

*1116 wretched creature, every day, 

From house and home must pack away. 

At last, Jier courage giving out, 

She went to seek her sister gout. 

And in the field descried her. 

Quite starved : more evils did betide her 
Than e’er befell the poorest spider — 

Her toiling host enslaved her so. 

And made her chop, and dig, and hoe ! 

(Says one. Kept brisk and busy. 

The gout is made half easy.) 

O, when, exclaimed the sad disease. 

Will this my misery stop? 

O, sister spider, if you please. 

Our places let us swop. 

The spider gladly heard, 

And took her at her word^— 

And flourished in the cabin-lodge. 

Not forced the tidy broom to dodge. 

The gout, selecting her abode 
With an ecclesiastic judge. 

Turned judge herself, and, by her code. 

He from liis couch no more could bqdge. 
The salves and cataplasms Heaven knows. 
That mocked the misery of his toes ; 

While aye, without a blush, the curse 
Kept driving onward, worse and worse. 
Needless to say, the sisterhood 
Thought their exchange both wise and good. 




. THE WOLF AND THE STORK. 


The wolves are prone to play the glutton. 

One, at a certain feast, ’tis said, 

So stuffed himself with lamb and mutton. 
He seemed but little short of dead. 
Deep in his throat a bone stuck fast. 

Well for this wolf, who could not speak, 
'That soon a stork quite near him .passed. 
By signs invited, with her beak 
The bone she drew 
With slight ado, 

And for this skilful surgery 
Demanded, modestly, her fee. 

Your fee ! replied the wolf, 

In accents rather gruff; 

And is it not enough 
Your neck is safe from such a gulf 
Go, for a wretch ingrate. 

Nor tempt again your fate ! 








THE LION BEATEN BY THE MAN. 


A PICTURE once was shown, 

In which one man, alone, 

Upon the ground had thrown 
A lion fully grown. 

Much gloried at the sight the rabble. 
A lion thus rebuked their babble : — 
That you have got the victory there. 
There is tio contradiction. 

But, gentles, possibly you arc 
The dupes of easy fiction. 

Had we the art of making pictures, 
Perhaps our champion had lick’d yours 


******'*^* 



THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 


A FOX, almost with hunger dying, 

Some grapes upon a trellis spying, 

To all appearance ripe, clad in 
Their tempting russet skin. 

Most gladly would have eat them ; 

But since he could not get them, 

So far above his reach the vine, — 
They’re sour, he ; such grapes as these. 
The dogs may eat thtim if they please ! 

Did he not better than to whine F 










THE SWAN AND THE COOK. 


The pleasures of a poultry yard 
Were by a swan and gosling shared. . 
The swan Was kept there for his looks, 
The thrifty gosling for the cooks, — 

The first the garden’s pride, the latter 
A greater £worite on the platter. 

They swam the ditches, side by side, 

And oilt in sptnts aquatic vied. 

Plunging, splashing far and wide, 

With rivalry ne’er satisfied. 

One day the cook, named Thirsty John, 
Sent for the gosling, took the swan, * 

In haste his throat fo cut, 

And put him in the pot 
The bird’s complaint resounded 
In glorious melody ; 

Whereat the cook, astounded 
Jdlis sad mistake to see, 
Cried|'Wh«t{ makesoapofanuuHcian! 
Pl oMWiigind t nevm sdt stKdi dbh on. 
Bom cut a throat 
I so sweat a note. 


’%|l%|il'^1sbatever mey alirailli^ 


▼Ob I. 


THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP. 


Br-GOiyE a thousand years of war. 

The wearers of the fleece 
And wolves at last made peace ; < 

Which both appeared the bettm^fcv ; 

For if the wolves had now and then 
Eat up a straggling ewe or wedier, 

As often had the shepherd men 
Turned wolf-skins into leather.. 

Fear always spoiled the verdant herbage. 
And so it did the Uoody carnage. 

Hence peace was sweet ; and, lest it should be riven. 
On both sides hostages were given. 

The sheep, as by the terms arranged, 

For pu{» of wolves their ddgs eichangcd ; 
Which being done above suspicHm, 
Confirmed and sealed by higjii cotfimisrioo, 
What time the pups were fi^ grown, 

And felt an appetite for preyr 
And saw the shee^ofallefitakMBw, 

The r^pheids tdl «way#> 
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They seized the fattest Iambs they could, 
And, cht^tiUg, dragged them to the wood ; 
Of which by secret means apprized, 

Their sires, as is surmised, 

Fell on the hostage guardians of the sheep, 

J And' slew them all asleep. 

So quick the deed of perfidy was done, 
There fled to tell the tale not one ! 

From which we inay conclude 
That peace with villams- will be rued. 

Peace in itself, ’tb true, 

Bfay be a good for you ; 

But ’tis an evil, nathless. 

When enemies are faithless. 




THE LION GROWN OLD. 

A LION, mourning, in his age, the wane 
Of might once dreaded through his wild domain, 
\V^as mocked, at last, upon his tftrone, 

By subjects *of his own. 

Strong through his weakness grown. 

The horse his h('ad saluted with a kick ; 

The wolf snapped at his royal hide ; ^ 
The ox, too, gored him in the side ; 

The unhappy lion, sad and sick. 

Could hardly growl, he was so weak. 

In uncomplaining, stoic pride. 

He waited for the hour of fate. 

Until the ass approached bis gate ; 
Whereat, This is too much, he saith ; 

I willingly would yield my breath ; 

But, ah ! thy kick is double death ! 










PHILOMEL AND PROGNE. 


From home and city spires, one day, 

The swallow Progne flew away, 

. And sought the bosky dell 
Where sang pohr Pb^mell 
My sister, Progne said, how do you do ? 

’'Pis now a thousand years since you 
Have been concealed from human view. 

I’m sure I have not seen your face 
Once since the times of Thrace. 

Pray, will you never quit this dull retreat ? 
Adhere could I find, said Philomel, so sweet !* 
What ! sweet ! cried Progne — sweet to waste 
Such txmes cm beasts devoid of taste. 

Or on some rustic, at the most ! 

Should you by deserts be engrossed? 

Come,- be tfie city’s- pride and boast. 

Besides, the woods remind of harms 
That Tereus, in them^ did your charms. 

Alas ! replied the Inrd of song. 

The thought of that so cruel wrong 
Makes me, firom age to age. 

Prefer this henuttage ; 

For nothing like the sight of men 
Cap call up wiiat I suflered then. 




THE WOMAN DROWNED. 

I HATE that saying, oId~and sava^,. 

’Tk nothing but a woman drowning.” 

That’s much, I say. Wh^it grief more keen should 
have edge 

Than loss of her, of all our joys the crowning.^ 
Thus much suggests the fable I am borrowing. 
A woman perished in the water, 

Where, anxiously and sorrowing. 

Her husband sought her, 

To ease the grief he could not cure, 

By honored rites of sepulture. 

It chanced that near the fatal spot. 

Along the stream which had 
Produced a death so aad, 

There walked some men that knew it imt. 
The husband asked if they kid seen 
. His wife, or aught that hers had been. 

One promptly answered. No ; 

But search the strei^n below: 

It must have bmue her in its flow. 
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Np, said another ; search above. 

In that direction 

She woOld have floated, by the love 
Of contradiction. 

This joke was truly out of season ; — 
I don’t {^pose to weigh its reason. 
But whedter such propensity 
The sex’s Ifault may be, 

Or not, one thing is very sure, 

Its own propensities endure. 

Up to the end 'they’ll have their will, 
And, if it could be, further still. 





THE WEASEL IN THE GRANARY. 

A WEASEL through a hole contrived to squeeze, 
(She was recovering from disease,) 

Which led her to a farmer’s hoard. 

There lodged, her wasted form she cherished ; 
Heaven knows the lard and victuals stored 
That by her gnawing peris^hed ! 

Of which the consequence 
Was sudden corpulence. 

A week or so was past, 

When, having fully broken fast, 

A noise she heard, and hurried 
To find the hole by .which she came, 

And seemed t6 find it nqt the same ; 

So round she ran, most sadly flurried ; 
And, coming hack, thrust out her head. 
Which sticking there, sh6 said, 

This is the hole ; there can’t lie blunder : 
What makes it .now so smal|, I wonder. 
Where, but the other day, 1 passed with ease ? 
A rat her trouble sees, 

And cries, But with an emptier belly. ; 

You entered lean, and lean must sally. 

What I have said to you 
Has eke been said to not a few. 

Who, in a vast variety of cases, 

Have ventured into such like places. 
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THE CAT AND THE OLD RAT. 


A STORY-WRITER of OUf SOIt 
Historifies, in short, 

Of one that may be reckoned 
A Rodilard the Second, — 

The Alexander of the cats. 

The Attila, the scohrge of rats. 

Whose fierce and whiskered head 
Among the tatter spread, 

A lea^e around, its dread; 

Who seemed, indeed, determined 
The world should be unvermined. 

The planks with props more false dian slim, 
The tempting heaps of poisoned meal. 
The traps of wire and traps of steel. 
Wore only play compared with him. 

At length, so sadly were they scared. 

The rats and mice no longer dared 
To show their thievish faces 
Outside their hiding-places. 

Thus shunning all pursuit ; whereat 
Our crafty General Cat 
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Contrived to hang himself, as dead, 

Beside the wall, with downward hend. 
Resisting gravitation’s laws 
By clinging with his hinder claws 
To some small bit of string. 

The' rats esteemed the thing 
A judgment for some naughty deed. 

Some thievish snatch, 

Or ugly scratch ; 

And thought their foe had got his meed 
By being hung indeed. 

With hope elated all 
Of laughing at his funeral. 

They thrust their noses out in air ; 

And pow to show their heads they dare, 
Now dodging back, now venturing more ; 
At last, upon the larder’s store 
They fall to filching, as of yore. 

A scanty feast enjoyed these shallows ; 

Down dropped the hung one from his gallows, 
And of the hindmost caught. 

Some other tricks to me are knowm. 

Said he, while tearing bone from bone, 

By long experience taught ; 

The [K)int is settled, free from doubt. 

That from your holes you shall come out. 
His threat as good as prophecy 
Was proved by Mr. Mildandsly ; 

For, putting on a mealy robe. 

He squatted in an open tub, 
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And held his purring and his breath ; — 
Out came the vermin to their death. 

On this occasion one old stager, 

A rat as gray as any badger, 

Who had in battle lost his tail. 
Abstained from smelling at the meal ; 
And cried, far off, Ah ! General Cat, 

I much suspect a heap like that ; 

Your meal is not the thing, perhaps. 

For one who knows somewhat of traps; 
Should you a sack of meal become, 

Pd let you be, and stay at home. 

Well said, I think, and prudently. 

By one who knew distrust to be 
The parent of security. 











THE LION IN LOVE. 


TO MADEMOISELLE DE SEVIGN^. 



EViGNE, type of every grace 
In female form and face, 

In your regardlessness of men, 
Can you show favor when 
The sportive fable craves your 
ear, 

' And see, unmoved by fear, 

A lion’s haughty heart 
Thrust through by Love’s audacious dart ? 
Strange conqueror. Love ! And happy he. 

And strangely privileged and free, 

Who only 4nows by story 
Him and his feats of glory ! 
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If on this subject you are wont 
To think the simple truth too blunt, 
The fabulous may less affiront ; 
Which now, inspired with gratitude. 
Yea, kindled into zeal most fervent. 
Doth venture to intrude 
Within your maiden solitude. 

And kneel, your humble servant. — 

In times when animals were speakers, 
Among the quadrupedal seekers 
Of our alliance 
There came the lions. 

And wherefore not ? for then 
They yielded not to men 
In point of courage or of sense, 

Nor were in looks without pretence. 
A high-lH)rn lion, on his way 
Across a meadow , met one day 
A sheph(!rdess, w ho charmed him so 
That, as such matters ought to go, 
He sought tht^ maiden for his bride. 
Her sire, it cannot be denied, 

Had much prefijrred a son-in-law 
Ofh ■ss terrific mouth and paw. 

It was not easy to decide — 

The lion might the gift abuse — 
’Twas not quite prudent to refuse. 
And if refusal there should lie, 
Perhaps a marriage oiu; w ould see, 
Some morning, made clandestinely. 
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For, over and above 
The fact that she could bear 
With none but males of martial air, 
The lady was in love 
With him of shaggy hair. 

Her sire, much wanting cover 
To send away the lover, . 

Thus sjxike : — My daughter, sir, 

Is delicate. I fear to her 
Your fond caressings 
Will prove rough blessings. 

To banish all alarm 
About such sort of harm, 

Permit us to remove the cause. 

By filing oil your teeth and claws. 

In such a casi;, your royal kiss 
W ill be to her a safer bliss. 

And to yourself a sweeter ; 

Since she will more respond 
To those endearments fond 
With which you greet her. 

The lion gave consent at once, 

By love so great a dunce ! 

Without a tooth or claw now view him - 
A fort with cannon spiked. 

The dogs, let loose upon him, slew him. 
All biting safely where they liked. 

0, tyrant Love ! when held by yOu, 

We may to Prudence bid adieu 

voi_ I. 17 




THE SHEPHERD AND THE SEA. 


,A SHEPHERD, neighbor to the sea, 

Lived with his flock contentedly. 

His fortune, though but small. 

Was safe within his call. 

At last some stranded kegs of gold 
Him tempted, and his flock he sold, 

Turned nien;hant, and the ocean’s waves 
Bore all his treasure — •• to its caves. ' 
Brought l»ck to keeping sheep once more. 
But not chief shepherd, as before, • 

When slieep were his that grazed the shore, 
He who, as Corydon or Thyrsis, 

Might once have shone in pastoral verses. 
Bedecked with rhyme and metre, 

W as nothing now but Peter. 

But time and toil redeemed in full 
Those harmless crciatures rich in wool ; 

And as the lulling winds, one day. 

The vessels wafted with a gentle motion, 

Want you, he cried, more money, Madam Ocean 
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Address yourself to some one else, I pray; 
You shall not get it out of me ; 

I know too well your treachery. 

This tale’s no fiction, but a fact. 

Which, by experience backed. 

Proves that a single penny. 

At present held, and certain. 

Is worth five times as many 
Of Hope’s beyond the curtain ; 

That one should be content with his condition, 
And shut his ears to counsels of ambition, 

More f.iithl(!.ss than the wreck-strown sea, and which 
Doth thousands beggar wliere it makes one rich, — 
Inspires the hope of wealth, in glorious forms. 
And blasts the same with piracy and storms. 




THE PLY AND THE ANT. 

A FLY and ant upon a sunny bank, 
Discussed the question of their rank. 

0 Jupiter! the former said, 

Can love of self so turn the head, 

That one so mean and crawling. 

And of so low a calling, 

To boast equality shall dare - 
With me, the daughter of the air ? 

In palaces I am a guest. 

And even at thy glorious feast. 

Whene’er the people that adore thee 
May immolate for thee a bullock, 

I’m .sure to taste the meat before thee. 

Meanwhile this starveling, in her hillock. 
Is living on some bit of straw 
W'hich she has labored home to draw. 

But tell me now, my little thing, 

Do you camp ever on a king, 

An emperor, or lady ? 

1 do, and have full many a play-day 
On fairest lK)som of the fair. 

And sport my.self upon her hair. 

Come, now, my hearty, rack your brain 
To make a ca.se about your grain. 
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Well, have you done replied the ant. 

You enter palaces, I grant. 

And for it get right soundly cursed. 

Of sacrifices, rich and fat, 

Your taste, quite likely, is the first ; — 

Are they the better off for that 
You enter with the holy train ; 

So enters many a wretch profane. 

On heads of kings and asses you may squat ; 
Deny your vaunting — I will not; 

But well such impudence, I know. 

Provokes a sometimes fatal blow. 

The name in which your vanity delights 
Is owned as well l)y parasites, 

And spies that die by ro[)cs — as you soon will 
By famine or by ague-chill. 

When Phoebus goes to cheer 
The other hemisphere, — 

The very time to me most dear. 

Not forced abroad to go 
Through wind, and rain, and snow. 

My summer’s work 1 then enjoy. 

And hapj)ily my mind employ. 

From care by care exempted. 

By which this truth 1 leave to you. 

That by two sorts of glory we arc tempted. 
The false one and the true. 

Work waits, time flies ; adieti : — 

This gabble does not fill 
My granary or till. 




THE GARDENER AND IIIS LORD. 

A LOVER of gardens, half ( it and half clown, 
Possessed a nice garden Ireside a small town ; 

And with it a field by a live hedge enclosed, 

W here sorrel and lettuce', at random disposed, 

A little of jasmine, and much of wild thyme, 
Grew gavly, and all in their prime' 

To ma1(c tip iMiss Peii<ry's bonepiet. 

The grace of her briiiht wedding day. 

For jKiaching in such a nice field — ’twas a shame; 
A foraging, cud-chewing hare was to blame. 

W hereof the good owner bore down 
This tale to the lord of the town. 

8ome mischievous animal, morning and night. 

In spite of my caution, conies in for his bite. 

Ho lauglis at my cunning-set dead-falls and snares; 
For clubbing and stoning as little he cares. 

I think him a wizard. A wizard ! the coot! 

Pd catch him if he were, a devil to Imot ! 

The lord said, in haste to have sjtort for his hounds. 
I’ll clear him, I warrant yon, out of your grounds; 
To-morrow' I’ll do it without any fail. 

The thing thus agreed on, all hearty and hale. 
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The lord and his party, at crack of the dawn, 
With hounds at their heels cantered over the lawn. 
Arrived, said the lord in his jovial mood, 

We’ll breakfast with you, if your chickens are good. 
That lass, my good man, I suppose is your daughter ; 
No news of a son-in-law ? Any one sought her ? 
No doubt, by the score. Keep an eye on the docket, 
Eh ? Dost understand me ? I speak of the pocket, 
So saying, the daughter he graciously greeted, 
And close by his lordship he bade her be seated ; 
Avowed himself pleased with so handsome a maid. 
And thou with her kerchief familiarly played, — 
Impertinent freedoms the virtuous fiiir 
Kepelled with a modest and lady-like air, — 

So much that her father a little suspected 
The girl had already a lover elected. 

Meanwhile in the kitchen Avhat bustling and 
’ cooking ! 

For what arc your hams ? They are very good 
looking. 

They’re kept for your lordship. I take them, said he ; 
Such elegant flitches are welcome to me. 

Ho breakfasted finely; — his troop, Avith delight, — 
Dogs, horses, and grooms of the best appetite. 
Thus he governed his host in the shape of a guest, 
Unlxittled his Avine, and his daughter caressed. 
To breakfast, the huddle of hunters succeeds. 

The yidping of dogs and the neighing of steeds. 
All cheering and fixing for wonderful deeds ; 

The horns and the bugles make thundering din ; 
Much Avonders our gardener Avhat it can mean. 
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The worst is, his garden most wofully fares ; 
Adieu to its arbors, and borders, and squares ; 
Adieu to its succory, onions, and leeks ; 

Adieu to whatever good cookery seeks. 

Beneath a great cabbage the hare was in bed. 
Was started, and shot at, and hastily fled. 

Off* went the wild chase, with a terrible screech. 
And not through a hole, but a horrible breach. 
Which some one had made, at the beck of the lord, 
Wide through the poor hedge ! ’T would have .been 
quite absurd 

Should lordship not freely from garden go out. 

On horseback, attended by rabble and rout. 

Scarce suffered the gard’ncr his patience to wince. 
Consoling himself — ’Twas the sport of a prince; 
While bipeds and quadrupeds served to devour, 
And trample, and waste, in the space of an hour. 
Far more than a nation of foraging hares 
Could possibly do in a hundred of years. 

Small princes, this story is true. 

When told in relation to .you. 

In settling your quarrels with kings for your tools, 
You prove yourselves losers and eminent fools. 






THE ASS AND THE UTTLE DOG. 


One’s native talent from its course 
Cannot be turned aside by force ; 

But poorly apes the country clown 
The polished manners of the town. 
Their Maker chooses but a few 
With power of pleasing to imbue ; 
Where wisely leave it we, the mass, — 
Unlike a certain fabled ass. 

That thought to gain his master’s blessing 
By jumping on him and caressing. , 

What ! said the donkey in his heart ; 
Ou^ht it to be that puppy’s part 
To lead his useless life 
In full companionship 
With master and his wife. 

While I must bear the whip ? 

What doth the cur a kiss to draw ? 
Forsooth, he only gives his paw ! 

If that is all there needs to please. 

I’ll do the thing myself, with ease. 

18 
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Possessed with this bright notion,— 
His master sitting on his chair, 

At leisure in the open air, — 

He ambled up, with awkward motion, 
And put his talents to the proof ; 
Upraised his bruised and battered hoof. 
And, with an amiable mien. 

His master patted on the chin. 

The action gracing with a word — 

The fondest bray that e’er was heard ! 
0, such caressing was there ever ? 

Or melody with such a quaver.? 

Ho ! Martin ! here ! a club, a club bring! 

Out cried the master, sore offended. 

So Martin gave the ass a drubbing, — 

And so the comedy was ended. 







THE BATTLE OP THE RATS AND THE WEASELS. 

The weasels live, no more than cats, 

On terms of friendship with the rats ; 

And, were it not that these 
Through doors contrive to squeeze 
Too narrow for their foes, 

The animals long-snouted 
Would long ago have routed, 

And from the planet scouted. 

Their race, as I suppose. 

One year it did betide. 

When they were multiplied, 

An army took the field 
Of rats, with spear and shield, ’ 

Whose crowded ranks led on 
A king named Ratapon. 

The weasels, too, their banner 
Unfurled in warlike manner. 
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As Fame her trumpet sounds, 
Th‘e victory balanced well ; 
Enriched were fallow grounds 
Where slaughtered legions fell ; 
But by said trollop’s tattle, 

The loss of life in battle 
Thinned most the rattish race 
In almost every place ; 

And finally their rout 
Was total, spite of stout 
Artarpax and Psicarpax, 

And valiant Meridarpax,* 

W'ho, covered o’er with dust. 
Long time sustained their host 
Down sinking on the plain. 

Their efforts were in vain ; 

Fate ruled that final hour, 
(Inexorable power !) 

And so the captains fled 
As well as those they led ; 

The princes perished all. 

The undistinguished small 
In certain holes found shelter. 
In-crowding, helter skelter ; 

But the nobility 
Could not go in so free. 

Who proudly had assumed 
Each one a helmet plumed ; — 


* Names of rats, invented by Flomer. 



BOOK IV. PABLE VI. 


Wc know not, truly, whether 
For honor’s sake the feather, 

Or foes to strike with terror ; 
But, truly, ’twas their error. 
Nor hole, nor crack, nor crevice 
Will let their head-gear in ; 
While meaner rats in bevies 
An easy passage win ; — 

So that the shafts of fate 
Do chiefly hit the great. 

A feather in the cap 
Is oft a great mishap. 

An equipage too grand 
Comes often to a stand 
Within a narrow place. 

The small, whate’er the case, 
With ease slip through a strai 
Where larger folks must wait, 




THE MONKEY AND THE DOLPHIN. 

It was a custom of the Greeks 
For passengers o’er sea to carry 
Both monkeys full of tricks 
And funny dogs to make them merry. 
A ship, that had such things on deck, 
Not far from Athens, went to wreck. 
But for the dolphins, all had drowned. 

They are a philanthropic fish, 

Which fact in Pliny may he found ; — 

A better voucher who could wish ? 
They did their best on this occasion. 

A monkey even, on their plan. 

Well nigh attained his own salvation ; 

A dolphin took him for a man, 

And on his dorsal g^e him place. 

So grave the silly creature’s face 
That one might well have sot him down 
That old musician of renown.* 


“ Arinn. 
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The fish had almost reached the land, 

When, as it happened, — what a pity! — 
He asked. Are you from Athens grand ? 

Yes ; well they know me in that city. 

If ever you have business there. 

I’ll help you do it, for my kin 
The highest offices are in. 

My cousin, sir, is now lord mayor. 

The dolphin thanked him, with good grace. 
Both for himself and all his race. 

And asked, You doubtless know Piraeus, 
VVlicre, should we come to town, you’ll see us ? 
Piraeus ? yes, indeed I know ; 

He was my crony long ago. 

The dunce knew not the harbor’s name. 

And for a man’s mistook the same. 

The people are by no means few, 

TVdio never went ten miles from home. 

Nor know their market-town from Rome, 
Yet cackle just as if they knew. 

The dolphiji laughed, and then began 
Ills rider’s form and face to scan. 

And found himself about to save 
From fishy feasts, beneath the wave, 

A mere riiscmblancc of a man. 

So, plunging down, he turned to find 
Some drowning wight of human kind. 




THE MAN AND THE WOODEN GOD. 

A PAGAN kept a god of wood, — 

A sort that never hears, 

Though furnished well with ears, — 
From which he hoped for wondrous good. 
The idol cost tlie board of three ; 

So much enriched*was he 
With vows and offerings vain. 

With bullocks garlanded and slain : 

No idol ever had, as that, 

A kitchen quite so full and fat. 

But all this worship at his shrine 
Brought not from this same block divine 
Inheritance, or hidden mine, 

Or luck at play, br any favor. 

Nay, more, if any s'torm whatever 
Brewed trouble here or there. 

The man was sure to have his share, 

And suffer in his purse. 

Although the god fared none the worse. 
At last, by sheer impatience bold,- 
The man a crowbar seizes. 

His idol breaks in pieces, 

And finds it richly stuffed with gold. 
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How’s this ? Have I devoutly treated, 
Says he, your godship, to be cheated ? 
Now leave my house, and go your way, 
And search for altars where you may. 
You’re like those natures, dull and gross. 
From which comes nothing but by blows 
The more I gave, the less 1 got ; 

I’ll now be rich, and you may rot. 
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THE JAY IN THE FEATHERS OF THE PEACOCK. 

A PEACOCK moulted: soon a jay was seen 
Bedecked with Ar£;us tail of gold and green, 
High strutting, with elated crest, 

As much a peacock as the rest. 

His trick was recognized and bruited. 

His person jeered at, hissed, and hooted. 

The peacock gt'ntry fltK-ked together, 

And plucked the fool of every featlujr. 

Nay more, when hack he sneaked to join his ‘race. 
They shut their jrortals in his face. 

Then! is another sort of jay, 

'FIh' number of its legs the same. 

Which makes of borrowed phnnes display, 

And plagiary is its naim*. 

But hush ! thi: tribe I’ll not ofTend ; 

’ I’is not my work their ways to mend 










THE CAMEL AND THE FI.OATING STICKS. 


The first who saw the humpbacked camel 
Fled off for life ; the next approached with care 
The third with tyrant rope did boldly dare 
The desert wanderer to trammel. 

Such is the power of use to change 
The face of objects new and strange ; 
Which grow, by looking gt, so tame, 

They do not even seem the same. 

And since this theme is up for our attention, 
A certain watchman 1 will mention. 

Who, seeing something far 
Away upon the ocean. 

Could not but speak his notion 
That ’twas a ship of war. 

Some minutes more had past, — 

A Ijomb-ketch ’ivvas without a sail. 

And then a boat, and then a bale. 

And floating sticks of wood at last ! 

Full many things on eartb, I w'ot, 

Will claim this talc, — and well they may; 
They’re sometliing dreadful far away, 

But near at hand — they’re not. 
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THE FROG AND THE RAT. 

They to bamboozle arc inclined, 

Saith Merlin, who bamboozled are. 

The word, though rather unrefined. 

Has jet an energy we ill can spare ; 

So by its aid I introduce my talc. 

A well-fed rat, rotund and hah;, 

Not knowing cither Fast or Lent, 
Disporting round a frog-pond went. 

A frog approached, and, with a friendly greeting, 
Invited him to see her at her home. 

And pledged a dinner worth his eating, — 

To which the rat was nothing loath to come. 
Of words persuasive there was little need : 

Sh(; sjM^ke, however, of a grateful bath ; 

Of sjKirts and ciirious wondt rs on their path;. 
Of rarities of flower, and rush, and reed : 

One day he would recount with glee 
To his assembh'd progeny 
The various beauties of these places, 

The customs of tin* various races. 

And laws that sway tin; nrallns acjuatic, 

(She did not mcian the hydrostatic!) 

One thing alone the rat pf'rphiXed, — 

He was but moderate as a swimmer. 
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The frog this matter nicely fixed 
By kindly lending him lier 
Long paw, which with a rush she tied 
To his ; and off they started, side by side. 
Arrived upon the lakelet’s brink, 

There W'as but little time to think. 

The frog leaped in, and almost brought her 
Bound guest to land hejieath the water. 
Perfidious breach of law and rieht ! 

o 

Sim meant to have a supper warm 
Out of his sleek and dainty form. 
Already did her apjtetite 
l)w(‘ll on th(' inorscl with delight. 

The gods, in anguish, he invokes ; 

His faithless hostess rudely mocks; 

Ho struggles up, she struggles down. 

A kite, that hovers in the air. 
Inspecting every thing with care, 

Now spies the rat belike; to drown, 

And, with a rapid wing, 
r])l>('ars the' wrenched thing. 

The frog, too, dangling by the string ! 
'I'he jov eif such a double haul 
Was to the* hungry kite not small. 

It gave' him all that he could wish — 

A denible' me’al of lle’sh and fish. 

The' be'st contrive'd dece'it 
('an hurl its e)wn contrive-r, 

And perfidv doth often cheat 
Its aiithen's purse of everv stiver. 




THE ANIMALS SENDING TRIBUTE TO ALEXANDER. 

A FABLE floinishod with antiquity 
Whose meaning 1 could never clearly sec. 

Kind reader, draw the moral if you’re able ; 

I give you here the naked fable. 

Fame having bruited that a great commander, 

A son of Jove, a certain Alexander, 

Resolved to leave nought free on this our ball, 
Had to his footstool gravelv summoned all 
Men, quadrupeds, and nullipcds, together 
With all the bird-rej)ublics, every feather, — 

The goddess of the hundred mouths, I say. 

Thus having spread dismay. 

By Avidely publishing abroad 
This mandate of the demigod. 

The animals, and all that do obey 
Their appetite alone, mistrusted now 
That to another sceptre tlujy must Ikjw. 

Far in the desert met tlnur various races. 

All gathering from their hiding-places. 

Discussed was many a notion. 

At last, it was resolved, on motion, 
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To pacify the conquering banner, 

By sending homage in, and tribute. 

With both the homage and its manner 
They charged the monkey, as a glib brute ; 
And, lest the chap should too much chatter. 

In black on white they wrote the matter. 
Nought but the tribute served to fash, 

As that must needs be paid in cash. 

A prince, who chanced a mine to own. 

At last, obliged them with a loan. 

The mule and ass, to bear the treasure. 

Their service tendered, full of pleasure ; 

And then the caravan was none the worse. 
Assisted by the camel and the horse. 
Forthwith proceeded all the four 
Behind the new ambassador, 

And saw, erelong, within a narrow place, 
l^onseigneur Lion’s quite unwelcome face. 
Well met, and all in time, said he ; 

Myself your fellow-traveller will be. 

I went my tribute by itself to bear ; 

And though ’tis light, I well might spare 
'riic unaccustomed load. 

1'ake each a quarter, if you please, 

And I will guard you on the road. 

More free and at iny ease — 

In better plight, you understand, 

To fight with any robber band. 

A lion to refuse, the fact is,' 

Is not a very usual practice : 
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So ill he comes, for better and for worse ; 
Whatever he demands is done, 

And, spite of Jove’s heroic son. 

He fattens freely from the public purse. 
While wending on their way. 

They found a spot, one day. 

With wati'rs hemmed, of crystal sheen ; 
Its carpet, flower-besprinkled green ; 

Where pastured at their ease 
Both flocks of siicep and dainty heifers. 
And played the cooling breeze — 

The native land of all the zijphyrs. 

No sooner is the lion thiu'e 
Than of some sickness he complains. 

Says he. You on your mission fare. 

A fever, with its thirst and pains. 

Dries up my blood, and bakes my brains , 
And I must search some herb. 

Its fatal ])ower to curb. 

For you, there is no time to waste ; 

Pay me iny money, and make haste. 

The treasures were nnlKrund, 

And placed upon the ground. 

Then, with a look which testified 
His royal joy, the lion cried. 

My coins, good heavens, have multiplied ! 
And see the young ones of the gold 
As big already as the old ! 

The increase belongs to me, no doubt ; 

And eagerly he took it out ! 
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’Twas little staid beneath the lid ; 

The wonder was that any did. 

Confounded were the monkey and his suite, 
And, dund) with fear, betook them to their way. 
And bore (mmplaint to Jt)ve’s great son, they say — 
Complaint without a reason meet ; 

1' or what could he ^ Though a celestial scion. 
He could but fight, as lion versus lion. 

Whc'n corsairs battle, Turk with Turk, 
They’re not about their proper work. 
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THE HORSE WISHING TO IJE REVENGED UPON 
THE STAG. 


The horses hav<' not always lieeii 

j 

The hmnl)l(; slaves of iik'h. 

When, in the fai-olV j)ast, 

Tlie fare of "('iithonen was mast, 

And even liats were in'ver felt. 

Horse, ass, and mule in forests dwelt. 
Nor saw' one then, as in these aii(;s, 

So many saddles, housings, pillions ; 
Such splendid e(iiiij)a»;es, 

^Vith {fohhm-laec j)()stilions ; 

Such harnesses for eattle, 

I’o he consumed in hatth* ; 

As one saw not so many feasts. 

And peoj)l<! married by the jiriests. 

'Pile horse fell out, within that Sj)ace, 
With the anthjrcd stag, so fleetly made 
H(; could not catch liim in a raci;, 

A nd so he (;aine to man for aid. 
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Man first his sup])liant bitted ; 

Tlien, on his hack well seated, 

Gave chase with spear, and rested not 
Till to the ground the foe he brought. 

This done, the honest horse, quite blindly. 
Thus thanked his benefactor kindly : — 
Dear sir, I’m much obliged to you ; 

I’ll back to savage life. Adieu ! 

0, no, the man re})lied ; 

You’d better here abide ; 

I know too well your use. 

Hero, free from all abuse, 

Kemain a liege to me. 

And large your jn-ovender shall be. 

Alas ! good housing or good cheer, 

'J'hat costs one’s lihertv, is dear. 

'riu! horse his folly now perceived, 

Hut quite too late he grieved. 

No grief his fate could alter ; 

His stall was built, and there he lived. 

And died then* in his halter. 

Ah ! wise, had he one small olVence forgot ! 
Rcveng(', howi'ver sweet, is dearly bought 
Hy that one good, which gone, all else is nought. 
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THE FOX AND THE BUST. 

Thf, great are Iik(i the maskers of th(' stage; 
Their show deceives the simph' of iIh; age. 
For all that they a|)j)ear to he they pass, 
With only those whose tvjH' ’s the ass. 

The fox, more \t ary, looks heiu'ath the skin, 
.And looks on every side, and, w hen Ik! sees 
That all their glory is a semhlance thin. 

He turns, and saves the hinges of his knees, 
With such a spei'ch as onc(‘, ’tis said, 
ll(‘ ntterc'd to a hero's head. 

,\ hiist, soriK’what colossal in its size. 
Attracted crowds of wondering e\es. 

The fov admired tin; scidptor’s j)ains; 

Fine head, said he, hut void of hrains! 
'I'he same n*mark to many a lord applies. 










THIO WOLK, THE GOAT, AND THE KID. 


As went the goat her [)eiid(,‘nt dugs to fill, 
And Inowse tin* lierliage of a distant hill, 
She lateluul her door, and l)id, 

With matron care, her kid: — 
iMy daughter, as you live, 

'Fhis portal don't undo 
"^Po any ereatnre who 
'Phis watehword doi's not give : 

“ Denee take tlu? wolf and all his race 
Idit' wolf was |)assing near the jilaci' 

By chance, and heard tin' words with j)le 
And laid them up as useful treasure ; 
And, hardly need wt' mention. 

Kscaped the goat's attention. 

No sooner did he set' 

Tilt' matron off, than he, 

With hvjMU'ritic tom; and iaet', 

('lied out before tin; place, 

“ Deitci' take tin' wolf and all his race! 
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Not doubting thus to gain admission. 
The kid, not void of all suspicion, 
Peered through a crack, and cried. 
Show me white paw before 
You ask me to undo the door. 

The wolf could not, if he had died. 
For wolves have no connection 
With paws of that complexion. 

So, much sur])rised, our gormandizer 
Retiix'd to fast till he was wiser. 

How would the kid have been undone 
Had she but trusted to the word 
The wolf by chance had overheard ! 
Two sureties better are than one ; 
And caution’s worth its cost. 
Though sometimes seeming lost. 








THE WOLF, THE MOTHER, AND HER CHILD. 

Tins wolf another brings to mind, 

Who found datnc Fortune more unkind, 

In that the greedy, pirate sinner. 

Was balked of life as well as dinner. 

As saith our tale, a villager 

Dwelt in a by, unguarded place ; 

There, hungry, watched our pillager 
I'or luck and chanci; to mend his case. 
For there his thievish eyes had seen 
All sorts of game go out and in — 

Ni(•(^ sucking calves, and lambs, and sheep ; 
And turkeys by the ri'giment. 

With stejis so proud, and necks .so bent, 
Thev'd mak(' a daintier glutton weep. 

'I'lie thief at leinith began to tire 
Of being gnawed by vain desire. 

.lust then a child set Uj) a cry : 

still, the mother said, or I 
^Vill throw you to the wolf, you brat! 

Ha, ha ! thought he, what talk is that.? 
The gods be thanked for luck so good I 
And ready at the door he stood. 
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When soothingly the mother said, 

Now cry no more, my little dear ; 

That naughty tvolf, if lu; comes here. 

Your dear paj)a shall kill him dead. 

Humph ! cried the veteran mut(on-(^ater. 

Now this, now that ? Now hoi, now cool ? 
Is this the way they changes their metre ? 

And do they take me for a fool ? 

Some day, a nutting in tin; wood, 

That young one yet shall Ix^ my food. 

Hut little time has he to dole 

On such a feast ; the dogs rush out 
And seizt' the eaitifl'hy tin; throat ; 

And country ditchers, thick and stout, 
With rustic sj)ears and forks of iron. 

The hapless animal environ. 

What brought you here, old hc'ad? cried one?, 
lie told it all, as I have done. 

Why, bless my soul ! the frantic mother said, — 
You, villain, eat my little son ! 

And did I nurse the darling boy. 

Your fiendish ajijietile to cloy.^ 

With that they knocked him on the head. 

His feet and scalp they bore to town, 

'i'o grace the seigneur\s hall. 

When*, pinned against the wall, 

This v(;rse comphiled his renown : — 

“ Ye honest wolves, believe not till 
That mothers .say, when childri'ii squall ! ” 





THE WORDS OP SOCRATES. 


A HOUSE was built by Socrates 
Tliat failed the public taste to please. 

Some blamed the inside ; .some, the out ; arid all 
Aj^recd that the apartments were too small. 
Such rooms for him, the greatest sage of Greece 
1 ask, said he, no greater bliss 
Than real friends to fill e’en this. 

And reason had good Socrates 
*'ro think his house too large for these. 

A crowd to be your friends will claim. 

Till some unhandsome test you bring. 
There’s nothing pleutier than the name ; 
There’s nothing rarer than the thing. 
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THE OLD MAN AND HIS SONS. 


All power i.s feeble with dissension : 

For this ! (|uote the Phryj^iaii slave. 

If an^ht I add to his invention, 

It is our manners to engrave, 

And not from any envious wishes ; — 

I’m not so foolishly ambitious. 

Phaedrus enriches oft his story. 

In quest — I doubt it not — of glory ,* 

Such thoughts were idle in my breast. 

An aged man, near going to his rest. 

His gathered sous tluis solemnly addressed : — 
To break this bunch of arrows you may try; 
And, first, the string that binds tlnan 1 untie. 
The eldest, having tried with miubt and main, 
Kxelaimed, 'I’liis bundh; 1 rc'sigu 
To muscles sturdier than mine. 

The second tri('d, and iKnved liimself in vain. 
The youngr-st tfX)k them with the like success. 
All were obliged tlniir weakness to eonb^ss. 
Unharmed tin; arrows pass<;d from son to son; 
Of all they did not break a singh; on<;. 

Weak frdlows ! said their sire;, 1 now must show 
What in the case my feeble strength can do. 
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They laiif^licd, and thought their father but in joke, 
'Fill, one liy one, they saw the arrows broke. 

See concord’s power, rcqjfied the sire ; as long 
As you in love agn;e, you will be strong. 

1 go, niy sons, to join our fathers good; 

Now promise rnc; to live as brothers sliould. 

And soothe by this your dying father’s fears. 

F.ach strictly promised with a flood of tears. 

'Flieir father trjok them by the hand, and died ; 
And soon the virtue of their vows was tried. 

'Fheir sire had left a large estate 
Involved in lawsuits intricate. 

Here seized a creditor, and there 
A neighbor levied for a share. 

At first the trio nobly Irore 
'File Inunt of all this legal war. 

But short their friendship as ’twas rare. 
\Vhom blood had joined— and small the wonder! — 
'Fh(‘ force of intere.st drove asunder ; 

And, as is wont in such affairs. 

Ambition, envy, were coheirs. 

In parceling their sire's estate, 

'Fhe\ (piarrel, (jitilrble, litigate, 

Kach aiming to supplant the other. 

Fhe judge. In turns, condemns isich brother; 
’Fheir creditors make new assault, 

.S)me pli'ading error, some defiinlt. 

'Fhe sundered brothers di.sagrec. 

For eonnsel one, have counsids three. 

All lose, their wealth; and now their sorrows 
Bring fresh to mind those broken arrows. 
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THE ORACI.E AND THE ATHEIST. 

Th.vt man his Makor can deceive, 

Is monstrous folly to helic've. 

The lal)\rinthine mazi's of tim heart 
Are open to liis eyes in every part. 

Wliatever one may do, or think, or feel. 

From Him no darkness can tin; tliinii conceal, 
A juiiran onee, of graceless heart and hollow. 
Whose faith in gods, I’m apprehensive. 

Was (piitc as real as e\j)cnsiv(g 
Consulted, at his shrine, the god Apollo. , 

Is what I hold alive, or not ? 

Said he, — a s|)arrow having hrought, 
Pn'pared to wring its neck, or let it ily. 

As need might he, to give the god the li(‘. 
Apollo saw lh(‘ trick 
.\nd answered (piick, 

D^^ad or alive, show m<‘ \oiir sparrow, 

And c(;ase to set for nm a trap 
Which can hut caus(^ yourself mishap. 

I see afar, and far I shoot my arrow'. 








THI'] MLSER WHO HAD LOST HIS TREASURE. 

’ I’ls ns(‘ that constitutes possession, 

I ask that sort of men, whose passion 
If is to ^(^t and never spend, 

Of all their toil what is the end ; 

U hat they enjoy of all their labors 
Which do not e(jually their mdiihbors ? 
riirou^hout this upper mortal strife, 
riu' mis('r leads a beti^ar’s life. 

Old /Esoji's man of hidden treasure 
May serve tlu' case to di'inonstrate. 

He had a trreat estate. 

Hut chose a second life to wait 
Kre he began to taste its jdeasure. 

'I'his man, whom itold so little bh'ssed. 
Was not possessor, but possessed, 
llis cash he buried under «>rouud, 

W here onlv mi^ht his lu'art be found ; 

It beiuii. tlu'ii, his sole ilelittht 
To ponder of it day and night, 

And consecrate his rusty pelf, 

A sacred offi'ring, to himself. 

Ill all his eating, drinking, travel. 

Most ^^■ondrous short of funds he seemed ; 
One would have thought he little dreamed 
Where lav such sums beneath the "ravel. 
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A ditcher aiarketi his coining to the spot, 

So fVeipiont was it, 

And thus at last some little inkling got 
or the deposit. 

He took it all, ami babbled not. 

One morning, ere tlu' dawn. 

Forth had ottr misc'r gone 
To worshij) what he loved tlu; lu'st, 

Wlu'ii, lo ! he found an emjity nest ! 

Alas! what groaning, wailing, erring! 

What deej) and liitter sighing ! 

His torment makes him tear 
Out bv the roots his hair. 

A passengi r demandeth why 
Such maiaellons ontery. 

They’ve got my gold! it’s gone, — it’s goni' ! 
Your gold ! pra\ where.' — Beneath this stone 
Whv, man, is this a tinu' of war. 

That >011 should bring yonr gold .so far.^ 
You’d better ki'pt it in \onr drawer; 

.And I'll be bound, ifonet' but in it, 

A Ou eoiild have got it anv minute. 

■At any minute! Ah, ili'aveii knows 
That (•ash comes harder than it goes! 

I touched it not. — Then have the grace 
'I'o explain to me that riielid faei!, 

Bttplied the man; for, if ’tis trtie 
You touched it not, how plain the case, 
'I'hat, put the stone back in its plaet’. 

And all will be as well for you. 
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THE E^'E OF THE MASTER. 


A STA(j took r(“fii<io from tlu; chase 
Amoiii:: tlie o\('U of a stable, 

Who coiiuseh'd him, as sailli the fabh', 

'I'o seek at once soim- siifer j)laee. 

M\ brothers, said th(‘ fii::itive, 

Hetrav me not, and, as I liv(‘, 

Tlie rieln'st pasture I will show, 

'I'hat »‘’er Was liiazed on, liiiih or low ; 
your kindness vat will not reiiret, 

For well some da\ 1*11 pay the debt. 

'J'he oxen promist'd s(‘erecv. 

Down crouc hed the sta:r, and bn'atlu'd more free. 
At eventide tlie\ brought Iresh hay, 

As nas tlii'ir custom day b\ day; 

And olten came the servants near, 

As did indec'd the overseer. 

Hut with so little thou;:ht or care', 

'That neithc'r horns, nor hide, nor hair 
Hi'vealed to them the' sta^ was there. 
Alrc'ady thankc'd the wild-wood stranger 
I'he oxc'n for their trc'atment kind. 

And there to wait made' np his mind, 

'Fill he mi'dtt issue frc'e from danger. 
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Replied an ox, that clH;vved the cud, 

Your case looks fairly in the bud ; 

But then I fear the n;ason why 
Is, that the man of sharpest (we 
Hath not v('t come his look to lake. 

I dread his cominj^, for your sake ; 

Your boastini> may be premature ; 

Till then, poor stay, you’re not secure. 
’Twas but a little w bile before 
The careful master oped the door. 

How’s this, my boys.^ said he; 

Th('S(> em])ty racks will neviM' do. 

Go, chaiiit'e this diriv litter too. 
iMorc' care than this I want to see 
Of oven that b(;lon;i; to me. 

Well, .lim, my bov, you’re \oimit iiixl stout ; 
What would it cost to i lear these cobw cbs out 
And put these \okes, and hames, ;md traces. 
All as they should be, in their place's.^ 

Tims lookiiui round, he eannv to see 
Oin; head he did not iiMialU. 
d'he sta'j; is found ; his foes 
Deal heavily their blows. 

Down sinks he in tin,' strife ; 
i\o tears can save his life. 

"J’ln y slay, and dress, and salt the beast, 
And cook his flesh in many a feast, 

And niativ a neighbor ^ets a taste. 

As I’ha drus says it, pitJiily, 
riie master’s is the' ('ye to see; — 

I add the lover’s, as fetr me. 






THE LARK A.M) HER YOUNG ONES, WITH THE 
OWNER OF A FIELD. 

“ Depend upon your:)olt’ alone,” 
lias to a common proverb grown. 

’Tis thus confirmed in yEsop’s way : — 

Tlie larks to build their nests arc seen 
Among the wheat crops young and green ; 
That is to say, 

What time all things, dame Nature heeding, 
Betake themselves to love and breeding — 
The monstrous whales and sharks 
Beiu'ath the briny flood. 

The tigers in the wood, 

And in the fields, the larks. 

One Mie, however, of these last. 

Found more than half the spring-time past 
Without the taste of spring-time pleasures ; 
When firmly she set up her will 
That she would be a mother still. 

And resolutely took her measures; — 

First, got herself by Hymen matched; 
Then built her nest, laid, sat, and hatched. 
All went as well as such things could. 
The wheat crop ripening ere the brood 
Were strong enough to take their flight, 

voi. I. 22 
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Aware how perilous their pliglit, 

The lark wont out to search for food, 
And told her young to listen well, 

And keep a constant sc'utinel. 

TIu! owner of this lield, said she, 

Will come, I know, his grain to see. 

Hi'ar all he says; we little birds 
JMiist shaj)e our conduct by his words. 

No sooner was the lark awav, 

Than came the owner with his son. 

'J'his wlu'at is ripe, said he : now run 
And give our friends a call 
To bring their sickles all, 

.\nd help us, great and small. 
To-morrow, at the bn.'ak oi’ day. 

Tlu‘ lark, rrUurning, found no harm, 
Txc('pt her nest in w ild alarm. 

Says one. We heard the owner say. 

Go, give our friends a call 
To help, to-morrow, br(;ak of day. _ 

Repli(‘d the lark. If that is all. 

We need not be in any fear. 

Hut only k(‘e|) an open ear. 

•As gay as larks, now eat your victuals. — 
They ate and slept — the gn;at and Tittles. 
'I'be dawn arrives, but not the frie’nds ; 
The lark soars up, the owner wends 
1 1 is usual round to view his land. 

This grain, says he, ought not to stand. 
Our friends do wrong ; and .so does he 
Who trusts that friends will friendly be. 
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My son, go call oiir kith and kin 
To lielp ns got our harvest in. 

This second order made 
The little larks still more afraid, 
lie sent for kindred, mother, by his son; 

The work will now, indeed, be done. 

No, darlings ; go to sleep; 

Onr lowly nest W(!’ll keep. 

With reason said, for kindred there came none. 
Tims, tired of <“\}M'ctation vain. 

Oncer more, the owner viewed his grain. 

My son, said he, wer’re surely fools 
'I'o wait for f)ther people’s tools ; 

As if one might, for love; or pelf. 

Have friends more faithful than himsedf! 
Engrave; this lesson de'cp, my son. 

And know you ne>w what must be done ? 
^Ve' must ourse'lve's our siekh'S bring, 

And, while the larks tlndr m:»tins sing. 
Begin the we)rk ; and, on this plan, 

(!et in emr harve'st as we can. 

I'his plan the; lark no se)e)n('r knew, 

I'han, Nerw’s the- time, .she said, my chie-ks ; 
And, taking little time' to lix. 

Away thew flew ; 

All, fluttering, .se>aring, erften grounding. 
Decamped without a trumpet .sounding. 














Tilt: WOODMAN AND MERCURY. 


TO M. THE ClirVALlER 1>K BOUILLON. 



ouH taste has served my work to 
guide ; 

To gain its suffrage I have tried. 
You’d have me shun a care too nice, 
Or bt'auty at too dear a price, 

Or too much effort, as a vice. 

My taste with yours agrees : 
Such effort cannot please ; 
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And too much pains about the polish 
Is apt the substance to abolish ; 

Not that it would be right or wise 
The graces all to ostracize. 

You love them much when delicate ; 

Nor is it left for me to hate. 

As to the scope of yEsop’s plan, 

I fail as little as 1 can. 

If this tny rhymed and UKUisurod speech 
Availoth not to please or (each, 

I own it not a fault of mine ; 

Some unknown reason 1 assign. 

With little strength endued 
For battles rough and rtuh'. 

Or with llercidean arm to smite, 

1 show to vice; its foolish plight. 

In this my talent wholly lies; 

Not that it does at all suffice. 
iMy faille sometimes brings to view 
The face of vanity purblind 
With that of restless envy joined ; 

And life now turns upon thiise pivots two. 
Such is the silly little frog 
That aped the ox upon her liog. 

A double image sometimes shows 
How vice and folly do op[)ose 
The ways of virtue and good sense ; 

As lambs with wolves so grim and gaunt. 
The silly fly and frugal ant. 

Thus swells my work — a comedy immense 
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Its acts unnumbered and diverse, 

Its scene the boundless universe. 

Gods, men, and brutes, all play their part 
In fields of nature or of art. 

And Jujiiter amonif the rest. 

Ib're coiiK's the j^od who ’s wont to bear 
Jove’s I’reipieiit errands to the fair. 

With winded heels and haste; 

But otlu'r work ’s in hand to-day. 

A man that labored in the wood 
Had lost his honest livelihood ; 

That is to say, 

II is axe was gone astray. 

H(; had no tools to spare' ; 

'I'liis wholly earned his fare. 

Without a hope beside', 
lie sat him down anel cried, 
yVias, my axe; ! w here exm it be ? 

O Jeeve'! l)Ut send it back to me, 

And it shall strike ge)i)d blows for thee. 
His ])ia\e'r in Iiigh ()lym]ius heard, 

Swift Me'ie'urv started at the word. 

Your axe' must not be' leist, said he ; 
i\ow will \e)U knenv it whe'ii yon see? 

An axe' I found u|K)n the reiad. 

With that an axe' of geild he showe'd. 

Is’t this? 'I'lie woe)dman answered. Nay. 
An axe; ofsilvi'r, briuht and gay, 

Be'fuse'ei the' heine st woodman teio. 

At last the finile'i- brought te) view 

VtU.. I. 
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An axe of iron, steel, and wood. 

That’s mine. Ini said, in joyful mood ; 

With that I’ll quite contented he. 

The f^od replied, 1 give the three. 

As due reward of hoiu'sty. 

I’his luek when n<‘ighl)oriiig ehoppers knew, 
They lost their axes, not a few, 

And sent their prayers to Ju})iter 
So fast, he knew not which to liear. 

His winged son, howeviT, sent 
Witii gold and silver axes, went. 

Ixach would have thought himself a fiK)l 
\ot to hav(' owned the richest tool. 

But Mercury promptly gave, instead 
Of it, a blow u[)ou the head. 

With simple truth to he contented. 

Is surest not to he rcjumted; 

But still then* are who would 
With evil traj) the good, — 

Whose cunning is hut stn[)id, 

For .love is never dup«"d. 












THK EARTIIExN POT AND THE IRON POT. 

An iron pot proposed 
To an earthen pot a journey. 

The latter was 0])i)osed, 

Expressing the concern he 
Had felt about the dang('r 
Of going out a ranger. 

He tliought the kitchen hearth 
'Fhe safest place on earth 
For one so very brittle. 

For thee, who art a kettle, 

And hast a tougher skin, 

Tliere’s nought to keep thee in. 

Fll be thv body-guard, 

Heplied the iron |)ot ; 

If any thing that’s hard 
Should threaten thee a jot. 
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Between you 1 will go, 

And save thee from the blow. 

This offer him persuaded. 

Th(( iron j)ot paraded 
Himself as guard and guide 
Close at his cousin’s sidi'. 

Now, in tluiir tripod way, 

They hobble as they may; 

And ('ke tog('th(>r bolt 
At every little jolt, — 

Whieh gives the eroekery pain ; 

But presently his eonirade hits 
So hard, he dashes him to bits, 
Befort; he ean eomplain. 

Take care that you assocititc 
With (“((uals only, lest your fate 
Between these j>ots sluaild find its mate. 
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Tire LITTLK PISH AND THE FISHER. 


A LITTLE fish will grow, 

If life be spared, a groat; 
lJut }(!t to lot him go, 

And for his growing wait, 

May not bo very wise, 

As ’tis not sure your bait 
Will catch him when of size. 

Upon a rivi'r bank, a fisher tixik 
A tiny trontling from his hook. 

Said he, ’I'will serve to count, at least. 
As the beirinning of my feast ; 

\nd so I’ll put it with the rest. 

’I'liis litlle fish, thus catight, 
llis elemenev besought. 

What will \our honor do with mo.' 

I’m not a inoiithful, as \o\\ see. 
lhav let me grow to be a trout, 

.\nd then come here and fish me out. 
Some, alderman, who likes things nice, 
Will l»u\ me then at any jiriee. 
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But now, a hundred such you’ll have to fish, 
To make a single good-for-nothing dish. 
Well, well, be it so, replied tin; fisher: 

My little fish, who play the jireacher, 

The frying-pan must be your lot. 
Although, no donht, you like it not : 

I fry the fry that can be got. 

In some things, men of sense 
Prefer the present to the future tense. 






THE EARS OF THE HARE. 

Some beast with horns did gore 
The lion: and tiuit sovereign dread, 
Resolved to sulliT so no more, 

Straight Icmished iVoin his realm, ’tis .said, 
All sorts of beasts with horns — 

Rams, bulls, goats, stags, and unicorns. 

Such brutes all promptly lied. 

A hare, the shadow' of his ears perceiving. 
Could hardly help believing 
'I'hat some vile sj)) for horns would take them, 
■And food for accusation make them. 

Adieu, said he, my neighlwr cricket ; 

1 tak(! my loreign ticket. 

My ears, shoidd I stay here. 

Will turn to horns, 1 fear; 

And wer(^ they shorter than a bird’s, 

1 fear the effect of words. 

These horns! tlu' cricket answered; why, 

(iod made them ears; who can deny.^ 

\'es, said thi' coward, still they ’ll make them horns, 
,\nd horns, jierhaps, of unicorns! 

In vain shall 1 prot<‘St, 

With all tlu' learning of the schools ; 

My reasons they will send to rest 
In th’ Hospital of Fools. 
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THE FOX WITH HIS TAIL CTIT OFF. 

A cr.NM.NG old fox, of jtiundoring habits, 

(iroat cramiclu'r of fowls, "n'at cauhor of rahhils, 
Whom HOIK' of his sort liad caiiiiiht in a iiaj), 

Was finally cauiiht in somohoih’s trap. 

By luck ho os('a [)(■(!, not wholly and halo. 

For the price of his look was tho loss of his tail. 
Ksoapod in this way, to savi* his distiraoi*, 

Ho thoiiiiht to ^ot othi’is in similar case. 

(.)no (lav that the foxes in council wore mot, 

Why wear wo, said ho, this cumhorinff weight. 
Which sweeps in tho dirt whi'rever it ;ioos 
Fray toll me its use, if any one knows. 

If tin; council will take my advice. 

Wo shall dock olT our tails in a trice. 

Your advice may 1m; i^ood, said one on tho ground ; 
But, ere I reply, pray turn yourself round ; 
Whereat such a shout from the council was lu'ard, 
Poor hoh-tail, confoundiai, (;ould say not a word. 
'I’o urt^o the ndorm would have wasti'd his breath : 
Bone tails wore the, mode till the dav ol his death. 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER TWO SERVANTS. 

A BELDAM kept two Spinning maids, 

Who plied so handily their trades, 

Those spinning sisters down below 
^V»'re bunglers when compared with these. 

iVo care did this old woman know, 

But giving tasks as she might please. 

No sooner did the god of day 
His glorious locks enkindle. 

Than both the Wheels began to play, 

And from each whirling spindle 
Forth danced the thread right merrily. 
And back w as coiled unceasingly. 

Soon as the' dawn, I say, its tresses showed, 
A graceless cock, most punctual, crowed. 
Thu beldam roused, more graceless yet. 

In gri'asy petticoat bedight. 

Struck up her farthing light, 

And then forthwith the bed beset, 

Wlmra defeply, blessedly did snore 
Those two maid-servants, tired and poor. 
Wlp^ I. SW 
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One oped an eye, an arm one stretched, 
And both their breath most sadly fetched, 
This threat concealing in the sigh — 
That cursed cock shall surely die. 

And so he did ; — they cut his throat. 

And put to sleep his rousing note. 

And yet this murder mended not 
The cruel hardship of their lot ; 

For now the twain were scarce in bed 
Before they heard the summons dread. 
The beldam, full of appiehension 
Lest oversleep should caus<i detention, 
Ran like a goblin through her mansion. 
Thus often, when one thinks 
To clear himself from ill. 

His effort only sinks 
Him in the deeper still. 

The beldam, acting for the cock, 
s Scylla for Charybdis’ rock. 
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THE SATYR AND THE TRAVELLER. 


Within a savage forest grot 
A satyr and his chips 

Wore taking down their jiorridge hot ; 
Their cups were at their lips. 

You might have seen, in mossy den, 
Himself, his wife, and brood. 

They had not tailor-clothes, like men, 
But ap|)ptites as good. 

In came a traveller, benighted. 

All hungry, cold, and wot ; 

Who heard himself to eat invited 
With nothing like regret. 

Ho did not give his host the pain 
His asking to repeat; 

But lirst he blew with might and main 
To give his fingers heat. 
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Then in his steaming porridge dish 
He delicately blew. 

The wondering satyr said, I wish 
The .use of both I knew. 

Why, first, my blowing Avarms my hand, 
And then it cools my porridge. 

Ah ! said his host, then understand 
I cannot give you storage. 

To sleep beneath one roof with you, 

I may not be so lx)ld. 

Far be from me that mouth untrue 
Which blows both hot and cold. 
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TH?] HORSE AND THE WOLF. 

A WOLF, what time the thawiii" breeze 
Renews the life of plants and trees, 

And beasts go forth from winter lair 
To seek abroad their various fare, — 

A wolf, I say, about those days. 

In sharp lookout for means and ways, 
Espied a horse turned out to graze. 

His joy the reader may opine. 

Once got, said he, this game were fine ; 
But if a sheep, ’twere sooner mine. 

I can’t proceed my usual way ; 

Some trick must now be put in play. 
This said, 

He came with measured tread. 

As if a healer of disease, — 

•Some pupil of Hippocrati's, — 

And told (he horse, with learned verbs, . 
He knew the jiowcr of roots and herbs, - 
Whatever grew aliout those borders, — 

■ And, not at all to Oatter 
Himself in such a matter. 

Could cure of all disorders. 
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If he, Sir Horse, would not conceal 
The symptoms of his case. 

He, Doctor Wolf, would gratis hcid ; 
For that to feed in such a place. 

And run al)Aut untied. 

Was proof, itself, of some disease. 

As all the Imoks decide. 

I have, sood doctor, if you please, 
Re|)lied th(' horse, as 1 presume, 
B(‘neath mv fwt an aixwthume. 

Rly son, replied the learned leech. 

That part, as all our authors teach, 

Is strikintdy susceptihle 
Of ills nhich make acc(!ptable 
What you may also have from nu; — 
The aid of skilful surgery ; 

Which iiohle art, the fact is, ■ 

For horses of the blood I practise;. 

The fellowj with this talk sublime, 
Watchyd for a snap the fitting linw. 
Meanwhile, suspicious of some trick, 
1'he wary juitient nearer draws. 

And gives his (hwtor such a ku;k. 

As makes a chowder of his jaws. 
Exclaimed the wolf, in sorry plight, 

I own those heels havi; served me right. 
I (;rred to (juit my trade, 

As I will not in future. 

Me natun; sur(;ly made 
For nothing but a butcher. 







THE PLOUGHMAN AND IIIS SONS. 

The farmer’s patient care and toil 
Are ofteiier wanting tlian the soil. 

A wealthy ploughman, drawing near his end, 
Called in his sons, apart from every friend, 

And said, Wlum of your sire bereft. 

The heritage our fathers left 
Guard well, nor sell a single held. 

A treasure in it is concealed : 

The place, precisely, I don’t know. 

But industry will serve to show. 

The harvest past. Time’s forelock take, . 

And search with plough, and spade, and rake ; 
Turn over every inch of sod. 

Nor leave unsearched a single clod. 

The father died. The .sons — and not in vain — 
Turned o’er the soil, and o’er again ; 

I'hat year their aenjs bore 
More grhin than e’er before. 

Though hidden money found they none. 

Yet had their father wisely done, 

To show, by such a mca.sure, 

'I'hat toil itself is treasure. 






THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOK. 


A MOUNTAIN was in travail pang; 

The country with her clamor rang. 

Out ran the people all, to see, 

Supposing that the birth would be 
A city, or at least a house. 

It was a mouse ! 

In thinking of this fable. 

Of story feigned and false. 

But meaning veritable, 

My mind the image calls 
Of one who writes, “ The war I sing 
Which Titans waged against the Thuiidcr-king.” 
As on tin; sounding verses ring, 

What will be brought to birth ? 

Why, dearth. 












FOETUNE AND THE BOY. 

Beside a welt, uncurbed and deep, 

A schoolboy laid him down to sleep : 
(Such rogues cdn do so any where.) 

If some kind man had seen him there, 

He would have leaped as if distracted ; 
But Fortune much more wisely acted ; 
For, passing by, she softly waked the child, 
Thus whispering in accents mild : — 

I save your life, my little dear, 

And beg you not to venture here 
Again, for, hdd you fallen in, 

I should liave had to bear the sin ; 

But I demand, in reason’s name. 

If for your rashness I’m to blame. 

With this the goddess went her way. 

I like her logic, I must say. 

There takes place nothing on this planet. 
But Fortune ends, whoe’er began it. 

In all adventures^ good or ill. 

We locdt to her to foot the bill. 

Has one a« stupid, empty pate, 

That serves him never till too late ? 

He clears himself by blaming Fate. 
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THE DOCTORa 


TfiE selt'sainf; patirnt put to test 
Two doctors, Ft;ar-tl»e-worst and riope-the-l)est 
The latter hopt'd ; the Ibrmer did maintain 
The man would take all medicine in vain. 

By dift'orent cures tluj patient was beset, 

But erelong canceled nature’s debt, 

While nursed 

As w'as prescribed by Fear-thc-worst. 

But over the dis(‘ase both triumphed still. 

Said one, I well foresaw his dcatli. 

Yes, said the other, but my pill 
Would certainly have saved his breath. 









THE HEN WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. 

How avarice loseth all, 

By striving all to gain^ 

I need no witiwjss call 
But him whose thrifty hen, 

As by the fable we are, told. 

Laid every day an egg of gold. 

She hath a treasure in her body. 
Bethinks the avaricious noddy. 

He kills and opens — vexed to find 
Alt things like hens of common kind. 
•Thus spoiled the source of fill his riches. 
To raisers he a lesson teaches. 

In these last changes of the moon, 
How often doth one see 
Mm made as poor as he 
By force of getting rich too soon ! 





THE ASS CARRYING REUCS. 

An ass, with relics for his load, 
Supposed the worship on rfie road 
Meant for himself aloae, 

And took on loftj airs, 

Receiving as his owi|« 

The incense and tie 
Some one, who saw his great mistake. 
Cried, Master Donkejr, do not make 
Yourself so big a fool. 

Not you they worship, but your jtack ; 
They praise |he idols on your liack, 
And count ;|fourself a {)altry tool. 

’Tis thus a brainless magistrate 
Is honored for his robe of state. 










THE STAG AND THE VINE. 

A STiife, hf fever of a vine, 

Which where saris inost genial shine, 
And fermed a thick and inatted bower 
Wtikli ni%ht have turned a summer shower, 
Wari saved ndnous assault. 

their dogs at fault, * 

In danger now no more, 
The stag, a tlrankless wretch and vile, 
•Began to browse his benefactress o’er. 

The hunters, listening the while, 

Tiie rustling heard, came back 
'With all their yelping pack, 

And seized him in that very place. 

This is, said he, but justice, in my case. 

Let every black ingratc 
Henceforward profit by my fate. 

The dogs fell to — ’twerc wasting breath 
To pray tliosc hunters at the death. 

They left, and wo will not revile ’em, 

A warning for profaners of asylum. 


Arid catted off. 
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THE SERPENT AND THE PILE 

A SERPENT, neighbor to a smith, - 
(A neighbor bad to meddle with,) 

Went through his shop, in search of food. 
But nothing found, ’tis understood, 

To eat, except a file of steel. 

Of which he tried to make a meal. 

The file, without a spark of passion/ 
Addressed him in the following faslnon : ~ 
Poor simpleton ! you surely bite 
With less of sense than appetite ; 

For ere from me you gain 
One quarter of a grain. 

You’ll break youii||Mb from ear to ear.* 
Time’s are the onlpHleth I fear. 

This tale concerns those men of lett(;rs, 
Who, good for nothing, bite their betters. 
Their biting so is quite unwise. 

Think you, ye literary sharks. 

Your teeth tvill leave their marks 
Upon the deathless works you criticise? 

Fie ! fie ! fie, men ! 

To you they’re brass — tbey^re steel they’re 
diamond 








THE HARE AND THE PARTRIDGE. 

Beware how you deride 
The exiles from life’s sunny side : 

To, you is little known 
How soon their case may be your own 
On this, sage jEsop gives a tale or two, 
As in my verses I pro[)ose to do. 

A field in common share 
A partridgt! and a hare. 

And live in peacefid state, • 

Till, woful to relate. 

The huuters’ mingled cry 
Comj)els the hare to fly. 

He hurries to his fort, 

And spoils almost the sport 
By faulting every hound ’ 

That yelps the ground. 

At last his rc^hhig. heat 
Betrays his suug retreat. • 

Tray, .with philosophic nose, 
BboH, t»refiilly, and grows 
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So certain, that he cries, . 

Tlie hare is here ; bow, wow ! 
And veteran Ranger now, — 
The dog that never lies, — 

The hare is gone, replies. 

Alas ! poor, wretched hare. 

Back comes he to his lair, 

To meet destruction there ! 

The partridge, void of fear, 
Begins her friend to jeer: — 

You bragged of being fleet ; 

How serve you, now, your feet ? 
Scarce has she ceased to speak, - 
The laugh yet in lier beak, — 
When comes her turn to die. 
From which she could not fly. 
She thought her wings, indeed. 
Enough for every need ; 

But, in her laugh and. talk. 
Forgot the cruel hawk ! 








'I'llK KAGLK ANJ) TllH OVVh. 

'ri!i: (>a^lc and the owl, resolved to ecaso 
'I’lieir w'ar, (nnhraeed in pledge of pcaee. 

On faith of kino:, on faith of ow l, they sw'ore 
'That tluA' would eat each other’s ehieks no more, 
lint know' yon ntini^ ? said Wisdom’s bird. 
iVot I, indeed, the (!agle cried. 

Th(^ worst' for that, tht' owl replied : 

J fear yonr oath 's a useless word ; 

I fear that you, as king, will not 
Consitler duly w ho or w hat : 

V (Ui kings and o:ods, of what "s before ye, 

Are apt to make one eateoory. 

Adiett, niv voting, if you should meet them! 
Describe tlu'in, then, or h't tin' greet them, 
And, on my lif(\ I will not eat them, 

The eairle said. 'The owl replied, 

My little ones. I say with pride. 

For grace of form cannot be matched, — 

The prettiest birds that e'er were hatched; 

H\ this Nou cannot fail to know them; 

’ I'is needless, therefor**, that I show them. 

•>i: 
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Pray don’t forget, but keep this ma*rk in view, 
Lest fate should curse my liappy nest by you. 
At length (lod gives the owl a S(U of lu'iis, 

And while at early ('ve abroad he fan's, 

In (juest of birds and mice for food, 

Our eagle haply spi(\s tlu^ brood, 

As on some craggy rock they sprawl. 

Or nestle in some ruiiu'd wall, 

(Hut w hich it matters not at all,) 

And thinks them ugly little frights, 

Grim, sad, with voice like shrieking sprites. 
These chicks, says he, with looks almost inh'rnal, 
Can’t be the darlings of our fri('ud nocturnal. 

I’ll sup of th('m. And so he did, not sli;;htlv : — 
II(; never suits, if he can help it, lightly. 

The owl returned ; and, sad, htt found 
Nought left but claws upon the ground. 

He pray('d tint gods above and gods below 
To smite the brigand who had caused his wot'. 
Quoth OIK', On yon alone the blanu! must fail ; 

Or ratlu'r on the law of nature, 

Whii h wills that everv earlhiv creafun; 

Shall think its like the loveliest of all. 

Von told the eagle of your young ones’ grac.t;s; 
Volt gave the piettire of their faces: — 

Had it of likeness any traces? 






njt^m'Jim ;aa5i<; 




THE LION GOING TO WAR. 


Tig: lion had an cnterpri.se in hand; 

Meld a war-council, sent his j)rovost-marshal, 
And gave the animals a call impartial — 

Kacli, in his way, to serve his high command. 

'riic elej)hant should carry on his back 
'J'lu! tools of war, the mighty public pack. 

And light in elephantine way and form ; 

'I'hc bear should hold himself prepared to storm ; 
.'Fhe fox all secret stratagems should lix ; 

The monkey should amuse the foe by tricks. 
Dismiss, said om;, tlu’ blockhead asses. 

And han's, too cowardly and fleet. 

]\’o, said the king; I use all classes; 

^Vilhout their aid my lorci? were incomplete. 
'The ass shall be our trumpeter, to scare 
( )ur etK’iin. And then tlu* nimble hare 
Our rosal bulletins shall homeward bear. 

A monarch ])rovident and wise 
Will l»old his subjects all ol consequence, 

.•\u(l know in each what talent lies. 

'Fhere’s nothing ust'less to a man of sense. 




V. J-) ^ w w‘ o W o _w.,w /.jf , ( 1 


THE BEAR AM) THE TWO (;OMPANl()NS. 

'Uwo f('llo\vs, m'(‘(lin;f liiiids, and bold, 

A bearskin lo a liirriii' sold, 

Orn liicli tile l)ear was liviii" still. 

Blit which they |)reseiitly would kill — 

At least, the) said they would. 

And, if their word was tiood, 

It was a kinii of liears — an Ursa Major — 
The bimiest bear beneath the sun. 

Its skin, the chaps would wa;^er, 

AVas cheap at dotibh; cost ; 

’'J'wottld intike one lan^h at frost — 

And nitike two robes as well as one. 

Old Dindenaiit,* in sheep who dealt. 

Less prized his sheep, than the\ their pell — 
fin their account ’twas theirs. 

But in his own, the beitr’s.) 

By bar'^ain struck upon the skiti, 

I'wo d;ivs ;it most iniisi brinii it in. 

Forth W'eiit the two. More easy found than j^ot. 
The bear came "rowlint; :il them on the trot. 


Vide Rat»#-lAH, wr/, Rock IV (‘hap vm. 
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Behold our dealers both confoiuided, 

As if by thunderbolt astounded ! 

Their bargain vauislied suddenly in air; 
h or Avho could [)lcad his interest with a boar ? 
One ()l the friends sprung up a tree ; 

'I'he other, cold as ice could bo, 

Fell on his face, feigned death. 

And closely held his breath, — 

He having somewhere heard it said 
'I'lic Ixiar ne’er jneys upon the dead. 

Sir Bear, sad blockhead, was deceived — 
The ])rostrate man a corpse l)elieved; 

Ibif, half susj)(!Cting some deceit. 

He feels and snufis from head to feet, 

And in the nostrils blows. 

I'he body ’s siircdy dead, he thinks. 

I’ll leave it, sa\s he, for it stinks; 

And olfinto the woods he goes. 

The other dealer, from his tree 
|)('scendinit cautiously, to see 
His eoinrado lyin^ in the dirt, 

('onsoling. sa\s. It is a wonder 
'I'hat, by the monster forced asunder, 
We’re, after all, more scared than hurt. 

But, addt'th he, what of the creature’s skin ^ 
H(! held his nni/zle very near; 

What did he whis])er in \our ear.^ 

H(‘ gave this caution, — ‘‘Never dare 

.Again to sell the skin ot bear 

Its owner has not ceased to wear. ’ 



; oooo<>0'6ooO^C)Ocw 
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THE ASS DRESSED IN THE LION’S SKIN. 

(’i.AD in a lion's shatriry hide, 

All as.s spread terror far and wide, 

And, tlioiii;li hinisi'lt'a e.oward hrnte, 

I'nt all the world lo seampi'rinii ront • 

Hnt, hy a piece of evil hick, 

A portion of an ear ontstiick, 

\\ hieh soon revealed the error 
Of all the panic-ti^rror. 

Old Martin did his office (piick. 

Surprised w<‘re all who did not know tin* trick, 
'I'o see tliat Martin, at his will, 

Was (Irivinti lions to tin- mill ! 

In France, the men are not a few 
Of whom this fable proves too trite; 
Whose valor chielly doth reside 
In coat they wear and horse, the} riile. 















THE SHEPHERD AND THE LION. 



r fables judge not by their face; 

They give the simplest brute a teacher’s place. 
Bare precepts were inert and tedious things ; 
The story gives them- life and wings. 

But story for the stwy’s sake 
Were sorry business for the wise; 

As if, for pill that one should take, 

Y<hi gave the^sugary disguise. 

97 
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For reasons such as these, 

Full many writers great and good 
Have written in this frolic mood, 

And made their wisdom please. 

But tinseled style they all have shunned with care ; 
With them one jiever sees a word to spare. 

Of Phaedrus some have blamed the brevity, 

While .dilsop uses fewer words than he. 

A certain Greek, however, beats 
Them both in his laconic feats. 

Each tale he locks in verses four ; 

The well or ill I leave to critic lore. 

At ^Esop’s side to sec him let us aim, 

U{)on a theme substantially the same. 

The one selects a lover of the chase ; 

A shepherd comes, the other’s tale to grace. 

Their tracks I keep, though cither tale may grow 
A little in its features as I go. 

The one which iEsop tells is nearly this : — 

A shepherd from his flock began to miss. 

And longed to catch the stealer of his sheep. 
Before a cavern, dark and deep, 

Wh(!re tvolves retired by day to sleep, 

Which he suspected as the thieves, 

He set his trap among the leaves ; 

And,’ ere he left the place. 

He thus invoked celestial grace 
0 king of all the pwers divine, 

Against the rogue but grant me this delight, 

That this my trap may catch him in my sight, 
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And I, from twenty calves of mine," 

Will make the fattest thine. . 

But while the words were on his tongue, 
Forth came a lion great and strong. 

Down crouched the man of sheep, and said. 
With shivering fright half dead, 

Alas ! that man should never be aware 
Of wirat may be the meaning of his prayer ! 
To catch the robber of my flocks, 

0 king of gods, I pledged a calf to thee . 

If from his clutches thou wilt rescue me, 

PH raise my offering to an ox. 

’Tis thus the master-author tells the story. 
Now hear the rival of his glory. 




THE UON AND THE HUNTER. 

A BRAGGART, lovcf of the chase, 

Had lost a dog of vsflued race, 

And thought him in a lion’s maw. 

He asked a shepherd whom he saw. 
Pray show me, man, the robber’s place, 
And I’ll have Justice in the case. 

’Tis on this mountain side, 

The shepherd man replied. 

The tribute of a sheep I pay, 

Each month, andAvljere I please 1 stray. 
Out leajMid the lion, as he s|)ake, 

And came that way, with agile feet. 
The braggart, prompt his flight .to take, 
Cried, Jove, O grant a safe retreat ! 

A danger close at hand 
Of courage is the test. 

It shows us who w ill stand — 
Whose legs will run their Itest. 










PHfflBDS AND BOREAS. 


Old Boreas and the sun, one day, 
Espied a traveller on his way. 

Whose dress did happily provide 
Ajjainst whatever might betide. 

The time was autumn, when, indeed, 
Ail prudent travellers take heed. 

The rains that then the sunshine dash, 
And Iris with her splendid sash, 

Warn one who does not like to soak 
To wear abroad a good thick cloak. 

Our man was therefore well bedight 
With double mantle, strong and tight. 
This fellow, said the wind, has meant 
To guard from every ill event ; 

But little does he wot that I 
Can blow him such a blast 
That, not a button fast, 

His cloak shall cleave the sky. 

Come, here’s a pleasant game, Sir Sun ! 
Wilt play Said Phoebus, Done ! 
We’ll bet between us here 
Which first will take the gear 
From olT Ais cavalier. 
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Begin, and shut away 
The brightness of my ray. 

Enough. Our Blower, on the bet, 
Swelled out his pursy form 
With all the stuff for storm — 

The thunder, hail, and drenching wet, 
And all the fury he could muster ; ■ 

Then, with a very demon’s bluster, 

He whistled, whirled, and splashed. 

And down the torrents dashed, 

Full many a roof uptearing 
He never did before, 

Full many a vessel bearing 
To wreck upon the shore, — - 
And all to doff a single cloak. 

But vain the furious stroke ; 

The traveller was stput, 

And kept the tempest out, 

Defied the hurricane. 

Defied the pelting rain ; 

And as the fiercer roared the blast, 

His cloak the tighter held he fast. 

The sun broke out, to win the bet; 

He caused the clouds to disappear. 
Refreshed and w'armed the cavalier, 
And through his mantle made him sweat, 
Till off it came, of course, 

In less than half an hour ; 

And yet the sun saved half his power. — >■ 
So much doth mildness morcr than force.. 





JUPITER AND THE FARMER. 


Of yore, a farm had Jupiter to rent ; 

To advertise it, Mercury was sent. 

The farmers, far and near, 

Flocked round, the terras to hear ; 

And, calling to their aid 
The various tricks of trade. 

One said, ’twas rash a farm to hire 
Which would so much expense require ; 
Auotln'r, that, do what you would. 

The farm would still be tar from good. 

While thus, in market style, its faults were told. 
One of the crowd, less wise than bold. 

Would give so much, on this condition. 

That Jove would yield him altogether 
The choice and making of his weather, — 
Thsrt, instantly on his decision. 

His various crops should feel the power 
Of heat or cdld. of sun or shower. 
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Jove yields. The bargain closed, our man 
Rains, blows, and takes the care 
Of all the changes of the air. 

On his peculiar, private plan. 

His nearest neighbors felt it not, 

And all the better was their lot. 

Their year was good, by grace divine; 
The grain was rich, and full the vine. 

The renter, failing altogether. 

The next year made quite different weather, 
And yet the fruit of all his labors 
Was far inferior to his neighbors’. 

What better could he do ? To Heaven 
He owns at last his want of sense, * 

And so is graciously forgiven. 

Hence we conclude that Providence 
Knows better what we need 
Than we ourselves, indeed. 






THE COCKERl'lE, TJIE CAT, AND THE 
YOUN(J MOUSE. 

A vouTiiFni, mouse, not up to trap, 

JIad almost met a sad mishap. 

The story hear liiin thus relate, 

With great importance, to his mother: — 

1 passed the mountain bounds of this estate. 
And off u as trotting on another. 

Like some young rat with nought to do 
Lut s(‘e things wonderful and new, 

When two strange; creatures came in view. 
'File; one was mild, benign, and gracious ; 
'I'lu; other, turbulent, rapacious. 

With voice; te;rrilic, shrill, and rough. 

And on his he-ad a bit of stuff 
That le)oke‘d like' raw and bloody meal, 
leaise'd up a serrt e)f arms, and be;at 
'I'lu; air, as if he nu'ant to fly. 

And beere; his j)himy tail on high. 

A ceie-k, that just lie'gan to crow. 

As if some' nemeh'seript, 

From far Net\ lleelland shi]>ped, 

AVas what enir meaisling pictured so. 
lie be at his arms, said he, and raised his voice, 
Anel maele; so te'irible a noise. 

That I, wlu), thanks to lle'aven, may justly boast 
IMyself as bohl as any mouse. 
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Scud off, (his voice would (wou scare a ghost !) 
And cursed himself and all his house ; 

For, but for him, I should have staid. 

And doubtless an acquaintance made 
With her who set'ini'd so mild and good. 
Like us, in velvet cloak and hood, 

She wears a tail that’s full of grace, 

A very sweet and humble face, — 

No mouse more kindness could desire, — 
And yet lu'r eye is fidl of fire. 

I do believe the lovely ereatun^ 

A friend of rats and mice by nature. 

Her ears, thouiih, liki' herself, tlu'v’re bigger. 
Are just like ours in form and ligure. 

To her I was ajiiiroaebing, when. 

Aloft on u hat aj)|)eared his den. 

The other sereanu'd, — and off I lied. 

My .son, his cautious mother said, 

That sweet one was the eat, 

The mortal foe of mouse and rat. 

Who s<-eks bv smooth (hriiit. 

Her appetite to treat. 

So far the otlu'r is from that. 

We yet may eat 
His dainty meat ; 

Whereas tin; eriKd eat, 

Wheiuf’er she can, devours 
No other meat than ours. 

Remember while you live 
It is bv looks that men deceive. 







THE FOX, THE MONKEY, AND THE ANIMALS. 

liEi’T kingloss l.)y the lion’s death, 

The h(!asts once met, our story saith. 

Some (it successor to install. 

Forth from a dragon-guarded, moated place, 
Tin; crown was brought, and, taken from its case, 
And beanj; tri('d by turns on all. 

The heads of most were found too small ; 
Soim; horned w vyv, and some loo big ; 

Not OIK! would lit the regal gear. 

Forever ripe lor such a rig. 

The monkey, looking V(;ry (jU(!er, 
Approached with antics and grimaces. 

And, after scores of monkey faces. 

With what would seem a gracious stoop, 
Passed through tin; crown as through a hoop. 
1'he bi'asls, divi'rt(!d with the thing. 

Did homag(' to him as their king. 

The fox alone the vote regretted. 

Hut vet in public never fretted. 

When he his compliments had paid 
To rotalty, thus newly made, 
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Great sire, I know a j)laee, said he, 
Where lies concealed a treasure. 
Which, by the right of royalty. 

Should bide your royal pleasure. 

The king lacked not an aj)petite. 

For such linancial ])elf. 

And, not to lose his royal right, 

Kan straight to sec it for himself. 

It \\as a trap, and he was caught. 

Said Renaril, \V\)uld you have it thought. 
You ape, that you can lill a throne. 

And guard the rights of all, alone. 

Not knowing how to guard your own 

The beasts all gatlnned from the farce. 
That stuff for kings is very scarce. 


..... 

I'k 
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THK MULK BOASTING OF IIIS GENEALOGY. 

A Pfii'.i.ATc’s iiHilo of iioblo Imtli was proud, 
And talked, incessantly and loud, 

Of nothing hut his dam, llie mare, 

Whos(! mighty d(!eds hy him recounted wore, — 
This had she done, and had been present there, - 
lly which In-r son made out his claim 
To notice on the scroll of Fame. 

Too proud, whmi young, to hear a doctor’s pill; 
AVlnm old, he had to turn a mill. 

As there they used his limbs to hind, 

His sire, the ass, was brought to mind. 

iMisfortune, wen' its only use 
'I Ik' claims of folly to reduce, 

And bring men down to sob(‘r n'ason, 
Would be a bh'ssing in its season. 


\ 





THE OLD MAN AND THE AES. 

An old man, ridlui; on his ass, 

Had found a spot of thrifty grass, 

And t\ww turned loose his weary beast. 
Old Grizzle, plt‘as(‘d with su(‘li a h'ast. 
Flung Uj) his Iuh*Is, and ea[)ered round, 
Then rolled and nil)b<‘d uj)on the ground. 
And frisk(‘d, and browsed, and braycal, 
And many a clean spot made. 

Armed men canu^ on them as lu) fed : 
Let\s lly, in hastij tli(‘ old man said. 

And wherefore so? the ass r(‘j)lied. 

With heavi<’r l)urdens will tluw ride? 

No, said tli(* man, alr(*ady started. 
Then, eri(.Mj lh(‘ ass, as he depart<'d, 

I’ll stay, and be — no matter \vhos(^; 
Sav(; you yourself, and l(‘av(^ me looscj. 
Ikit let im* tell you, rvr. you go, 

(I sp('ak |)lain Frejieh, you know.) 

My master is my only foi*. 











TllK STAG SKKING IIIMSSLF IN THE WATER. 

JlnsiDK a placid, crystal Hood, 

A stat; adniiiH'd tla; hraiichiii]:^ wood 
1'liat liif.di upon liis tdrclicad stood, 

But jjavc his .Maker little thanks 
For what he called his spindle shanks. 

What linihs are thesi' for such a head ! — 

So iiK'an and slini ! with ttritd’ he said. 

IMv iiloriotis head o’erto])s 
'Fhe hranches of the copse ; 

]My lens ar(^ nn dis^^raco. 

As thus he talk('d. a liloodhonnd jiave him chase. 
'Fo save his lift' he llcw 
^Vhere forests thickest ijrew, 
llis horns, — ])crnicious ornament! — 
Arresting him where’er he went, 

Did unavailin^j render 
W hat else, in such a strife. 

Had saved his precious life — 

His h'ir.s, as ileet as slender. 
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Obliged to yield, he cursed the gear 
Which nature gave him every year. 

Too much the beautiful we prize ; 
The useful, often, wc; despise : 
Yet oft, as happened to the stag. 
The former doth to ruin drag. 


0 0 0 Ot. jC 
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■pHE ANB XHE TORTOlSil 

* s’ 

To win a race, the swiftness of a dart 
Availcth not without a timely start. 

The hare and tortoise are my witnesses. 
Said tortoise to the swiftest thing that is, 
Pll bet that you’ll not reach so soon as I 
The tree on yonder hill we spy. 

So soon ! Why, madam, are you frantic ? 
Rei)ru'd the creature, with an antic ; 

Pray tak(^ your senses to restore,. 

A grain or two of hellebore. 

Say, said the tortoise, what you will ,* . 

I dare you to the wager still. 

’Twas done ; the stakes were paid. 
And near the goal tree laid — 

Of what, isoiot a (lUoStion for this place, 
Nor who it was that judged the race.. 

Our hare had scarce five ^mps to make, 
Of such as he is wottt to thke, 

When, starting Just before their beaks, 

He leaves the hoiiuids at leisure, 
Thence fill the kalends of the Greeks; 
The sterile heath to measure. 
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Thus having time to browse, tmd ^ze, 
And list which way the zephyr blows,-, 
He makes .himself content to wait, 
i^nd let the tortoise go her gmt 
In solemn, senatorial state. 

She starts ; she moils on, modestly and lowly, 
And with a prudent wisdom hastens slowly; 
But he, meanwhile, the victory despises. 
Thinks lightly of such prizes, 

Believes it for his honor 
To take late start and gain upon her. 

So, feeding, sitting at bis ease. 

He meditates of what you please. 

Till his antagonist he sees 
Approach the goal; then starts. 

Away like lightning darts : 

But vainly does he run ; 

The race is by the tOTtmse Won. 

Cries she. My senses do I lack ? 

What boots your boasted swiftness now ? 

’ You’re beat ! and yet, you must allow, 

1 bore my house upon my back. 






THE ASS AND HIS MASTERS. 

A gardener’s ass complained to Destiny 
Of being made to rise before the dawn. 

The cocks their matins have not sung, said he, 
Ere 1 am up and gone. 

And all for what ? To market herbs, it seems. 
Fine cause, indeed, to interrupt my dreams ! 
Fate, moved by such a prayer. 

Sent him a currier’s load to bear, 

Whose hides so heavy and ill i^ented were. 
They almost choked the foolish beast. 

I wish me with my former lord, he smd ; 

For then, whene’er hfi turned his head, 

If on the watch, I caught 
A cabbage-leaf, which cost me nought. 

But, in this horrid place, I find 
No chance or i^indfall of the kind ; — 

Or if, indeed, I do, 

The cruel blows I rue. 

Anon it came to jass 
He was a collier’s ass. 
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Still more complaint. What now? said Fate, 
Quite out of patience. 

If on this jackass I must wait, 

What will become of kings and nations ? 

none but he aught here to tease him? 
Have I no business but to please him ? 

And Fate had cause ; — for all are so. 
Unsatisfied while here below. 

Our present lot is aye the worst. 

Our foolish prayers the skies infest. 
Were Jove to grant all we request, 
The din fenewed, his head would burst. 




V-V/ 



THE SUN AND THE PROGS. 




Rejoicing on their tyrant’s wedding-day, 
The people drowned their care in drjnk ; 
While from the general joy did iEsop shrink. 
And showed its folly in this way. 

The sun, said he, once took it in his head 
To have a partner for his bed. 

From swamps, and ponds, and marshy bogs, 
Up rose the wailings of the frogs. 

What shall we do, should he have progeny ? 

. Said they to Destiny ; 

One sun we scarcely can endure, 

And half a dozen, we are sure. 

Will dry the very sea. 

Adieu to marsh and fen ! 

Our race will perish then. 

Or be obliged to fix 
Their dwelling in the Styx ! 

For such a humble animal. 

The frog, I take it, reasoned well. 
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THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE SERPENT. 

A COUNTRYMAN, Rs .®sop Certifies, 

A charitalile man, but not so wise. 

One day in winter found, 

Stretched on the snowy ground, 

A chilled or frozen snake. 

As torpid as a stake. 

And, if alive, devoid of sense. 

He took him up, and bore him home. 

And, thinking not what recompense 
For such a charity would come, 

Before the fire he strct(;hed him. 

And back to being fetched him. 

The snake scarce felt the genial heat 
Before his heart with native malice beat. 

He raised his head, thrust out his forked tongue. 
Coiled up, and at his benefactor sprung.* 
Ungrateful wretch ! said he, is this the .way 
My care and kindness you repay ? 

Now you shall die. With that his axe he takes. 
And with two blowa three serpents makes. 
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Trunk, head, and tail were, separate snakes ;* 
And, leaping up with all their might. 

They, vainly sought to reunite. 

’Tis good and lovely to be kind ; 

But charity should, not be blind ; 

For as fo wretchedness ingrate, - 
You cannot raise it from its wretched state. ■ 




THE SICK liOH. ^ 

Sick in hk den^ ' 

The lung^i^ heaste>%a&t oiMi>GO|^a{id 
That of his vaikals oveiy sort 
Should ^nd s^me deputies to court — 

With promise weli to treat 
Each deputy and suite ; 

On faith of lion, duly written, 
jNone should be scratched, much less be bitten. 
The royal will was executed, 

And some ftom every tribe deputed ; 

The foxes, only, woiddliot come. 

One thus exj^ained i^ir choice of home : — 
Of those wbuheeK ||e Coinrt, we learn. 

The t^ks uponJpe sand 
Havejane directiH, and 
Not one betokens a.return. 

This begetting some i^st^t, 

Hb majesty at present must 
Excuse as from his great Icvhe. 

Nb {d%ht^ word is no doubt; 

But wUle how beasts ^t in wo see, 

We do sot see how diey get ot|t. 
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THK FOWLER, THE HAWK, AND THE LARK. 

Fro.m wrongs of wicked men we draw 
Excuses for our own : — 

Such is the universal law. 

Would you have mercy shown, 

Let yours he clearly known. 

A fowh'r’s mirror served to snare 
The little tenants of the air. 

A lark there saw her pretty face, 

And was approaching to the place. 

A hawk, that sailed on high 
Like vapor in the sky, 

Cann; down, as still as infant’s breath, 

On h(!r who sang so jiear her death. 

She thus escaped the fowler’s steel, 

'^h(^ hawk’s malignant claws to feel. 

While in his cruel way, 
riit' |)irate plucked his prey. 

Upon hims('lf the net was sprung. 

( ) Ion l('r, prayed he in the hawkish tongue, 
Helease me in thy clemency ! 

I never did a wrong to thee. 

I'he man re[)lied, ’Tis true ; 

And did (he lark to you? 
ao 
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THE HORSE AND THE ASS, 

In such a world, all men, of every grade, 
Should each the other kindly aid ; 

For, if beneath misfortune’s goad 
A neighbor falls, on you will fall his load. 

There jogged in company an ass and horse , 
Nought but his harness did the last endorsee ; 
The other Iwre a load that criahed him down, 
And begged the horse a little help to giv(', 
Or otherwise he could not reach tin; town. 

This prayer, said he, is civil, I believa; ; 

One half this burden y(Hi would scarcely feel. 
Th(! horse rrtfiisod, flung up a scornful he(!l, 
And saw his comrarh; die beneath the weight; — 
And saw his wrong too late ; 

I'or on his own proud back 
They put the ass’s pack. 

And over that, beside. 

They put the ass’s hide. 










THE DOG THAT DROPPED THE SUBSTANCE FOR 
THE SHADOW. 

This world is full of shadow-chasers, 

Most easily deceived. 

Should I enumerate these racers, 

I should not he believed. 

1 si'ud them all to .^sop’s dog, 

^Vhich, crossing water on a log. 

Espied the meat he bore, below ; 

I’o st'ize its image, let it go ; 

Plunged in ; to reach the shore was glad, 
With neither what he hoped, nor what he’d had. 


Tllli (L^R'I’ini IN TllK MlllK. 

TifF, Phaeton who (kovo a load of hay 
Onco found his cart hcinircd. 

Poor lyan ! the spot was far away 
From human lielp — retired, 

In some rude country place, 

In Brittany, as near as I (uui trace, 

Near Quimper Corentin, — 

\ tow 11 that poet nevi'r sang, — 

Which Fate, they say, jiuts in the traveller’s path. 
When she would rouse the may to special wrath. 
iMay IJeaveii pres(.*rv(! us from that route! 
But to our carter, kale and stout : — 

Fast stuck his cart t he swore his worst, 
And, filled with ra^e (;\treme, 

TIk; mud-holes now he cursed, 

And now h(‘ cursed his team. 

And now his cart and load, — 

Anon, tin; liki; upon himself bestowinl, 

Fpon the god he called, at length, 

Most famous through the world for strength. 
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0, help me, Hercules ! cried he ; 

For if thy back of yore 
This burly planet bore, 

Thy arm can set me free. 

I'his pra} cr gone up, from out a cloud there broke 
A voice tvhic-h thus in godlike accents spoke : — 
TIu; suppliant must himself bes tir, 

Fro Hercules will aid confer. 

Look wisely in tin; proper ijuarter, 

To see w hat hindrance can be found ; 
Uiunove the execrable mud and mortar, 
AVhich, axle-deep, besets thy wheels around. 
'Thy sledge and crow'bar take. 

And pr\ me up that stone, or break ; 

Now fill that nit upon the other side. 

I last done it ? Yes, the man replied. 

Well, said the voice, I’ll aid thee now ; 
Take up thy whip. I have. ...but, how 
M\ cart glides on with case! 

I thank thee, Hercules. 

'Pin team, rejoined the voice, has light ado; 



THE CHARLATAN. 


The world has never lacked its charlatans, 
More than themselves have lacked their })lans. 
One sees them on the stage at tricks 
Which mock the claims of snlleii St yv. 
What talents in the streets thev post ! 

One of them used to boast 

Such mastership of (dotpience 

That he could make thc^ grt'at(.‘st dimcci 

Another 'riilly C ic(n'o 

In all the arts that lawyt rs know. 

Ay, sirs, a dunce;, a country clown, 

The greatest blockhead of your town, — 
Nay more, an animal, an ass, — 

The stupid(‘sl that nil)l)Ies grass, — 

Needs ojdy through my course to (»ass, 

And he shall wear the gown 
With credit, honor, and renown. 

The prince heard of it, (tailed tin; man, thus spake 
Mv stable; holels a ste;e!d 
Of the Are;aelian breed, 

Of whi(;h an orator I wish to make*. 

We;ll, sire, you can, 

Re;plie;d our man. 

At once his majesty 
Paid the tuition fee. 
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Ten years must roll, ami then the learned ass 
Should his exauiinalion pass, 

Accordiiiff to the rules 
Adopted in the schools; 

If not, his teacher was to tread the air, 

With halt('red neck, above the public sejuare, — 
His rhetoric bound on his back, 

And on his h(;ad the cars of jack. 

A courtier told the rhetorician. 

With bows and terms polite, 

He would not miss the sight 
Of that last pendent exhibition; 

For that his grace and dignity 
Would well become such high degree; 

And, on the point of being hung. 

He would bethink him otjiis tongue, 

And show the 'j,lory of his art, — 

’I’lie power to melt tin; hardf'st heart, — 

And waiji' a war with time 
llv ])i'riods sublime — 

A pait('rn spt'i'ch for orators thus leaving, 
Whose work is vul^arlv calh'd thieving. 

Ah! was the charlatan’s reply, 

Far that, the king, the ass, or I, 

Shall, oiu' or other of us, die. 

And reason ^(wd had he : 

W(' count on life most foolishly, 

'I'liotigh hale and hearty we may be. 

In each ten years, death cuts down one in three. 
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DtSCORl). 


I'jiE {goddess Disrord, havin<r inadis on hii;li, 
Amoii<>; the "jods a i^t'iicral ^rappli', 

And ilu'iico a lawsuit, lor an a|i|)l(', 

W as turned out, lia<r and liatriraifc, Iroin tin; sky. 
The animal railed man, with open anus, 

Koeeived tho "oddess ol such nauijhty eharms, — 
Herself and Wdy^'ther-or-no, lu-r brother, 

W ith d’hine-and-mine, her stingy mother. 

In this, the lower universi', 

Our hemis()herc she chose to curse : 

Tor reasons "ood she did not ph;ase 
I'o visit our antipod(‘s — 

['oiks rud(; and savage like the heasis, 

W ho, weddin;X free from forms and priests. 

In simple tent or hrafv huwer, 

Alak(! little work for such a pow('r. 

'J’hat she iiiinht know exactly where 
Her direful aid was in demand, 

Ihmowit Dew coitrier throu'ih the laml, 
Keportinjr each dispute with care ; 

Then she, oiitrunnini; Peace, was rpiickly there ; 
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And if she found a spark of ire, 

Was sure to blow it to a fire. 

At length, Renown got out of patience 
At random hurrying o’er the nations. 
And, not without good reason, thought 
A goddess, like her mistress, ought 
'lo have some fixed and certain home, 

I’o which her customers might come ; 
For now they often searched in vain. 
^Vith due location, it was plain 
She might accomplish vastly more. 

And more in season than before. 

'I'o find, howe.’er, the right facilities. 

Was harder then than now it is ; 

For then there were no nunneries. 

So, Hymen’s inn at last assigned. 
Thence lodged the goddess to her mind. 
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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


A husband’s death brings always sighs ; 
Tlie widow sobs, sheds tears — then dries. 
Of Time tlic sadness borrows wings ; 

And Time returning jdeasurc brings. 
Between the widow of a year 
And of a day, the difference 
Is so immense. 

That very few wlio sec her 
Would think the laughing dame 
And weeping one the same. 

The one puts on repulsive action. 

The other shows a strong attraction. 

The one gives up to sighs, or true or false ; 
The same sad note is heard, whoever calls. 
Her grief is inconsolable, 

They say ; not so our fable. 

Or, rather, not so says the truth. 

To other worlds a husband went 
And left his wife in prime of youth. 

Above his dying couch she bent, 
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And cried, My love, 0 wait for me ! 

My soul would gladly go with thee ! 

(But yet it did not go.) 

The fair one’s sire, a prudent man. 
Checked not the current of her woe. 

At last he kindly thus began : — 

My child, your grief should have its bound. 
What boots it him beneath the ground 
That you should drown your charms ^ 

Live for the living, not the dead. 

I don’t propose that you bo led 
At once to Hymen’s arms ; 

But give me leave, in proper time. 

To rearrange the broken chime 
With one who is as good, at least. 

In all respects, as the deceased. 

Alas ! she sighed, the cloister vows 
Befit me better than a spouse. 

The father left the matter there. 

About one month thus mourned the fair ; 
Another month, her weeds arranged ; 

Each day some robe or lace she changed, 
Till mourning dresses served to grace, 
And took of ornament the place. 

The frolic band of loves 
Came flocking back like doves. 

Jokes, laughter, and the dance, 

The native growth of France, 

Had finally their turn ; 

And thus, by night and morn, 
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She plunged, to tell the truth, 

Deep in the fount of Youth. 

Her sire no longer feared 
■ The dead so much endeared; 

But, as he never spoke. 

Herself the silence broke : — 
Where is that youthful spouse, said she, 
Whom, sir, you lately promised me ? 
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Here check we our career. 

Long books I greatly fear. 

I would not quite exhaust my stuff ; 
The flower of subjects is enough. 

To me, the time is come, it seems. 

To draw my breath for other themes. 
Love, tyrant of my life, commands 
That other work be on my hands. 

I dare not disobey. 

Once more shall Psyche be my lay. 
I’m called by Damon to portray 
Her sorrows and her joys. 

I yield : perhaps, v, hile she employs, 
My muse will catch a richer glow ; 
And well if this my labored strain 
Shall be the last and only pain 
Her spouse sh<all cause me here below. 









